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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 


MAN POSSESSED BY A DREAM: Charles Babbage was gripped by an overwhelming 
vision: He would free his fellow mathematicians from long years of drudging 
calculation. To build huge steam-driven calculating machines, this Englishman 
spent a lifetime and a fortune. The “Difference Engine,” as he projected it in 1822, 
was designed to compute and print tables automatically; his later “Analytical 
Engine” was to do every kind of mathematical operation and store information as 
well. Nineteenth-century engineering couldn't produce the precision parts he needed; 
Babbage's “engines’.were never completed. He died a disappointed man. But the 


ingenious designs of this Cambridge professor of mathematics were right—the 


first beginnings of concepts used in electronic computers. Today's mathematician 


can call on highly advanced technological resources to translate his ideas into 


reality—and thereby benefit from the theories Babbage pioneered more than a 
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in a bunch — and our bunch goes for 


“Bananas come Box 252, Shady Cove, 


bananas!” (Sent in by Rita Lynn Spoin, 
Oregon. Age | 2) ; 

The bunch will really go for you, Rita, pa ee ne 
banana milkshakes! Just mashabanana wi + et oe 
hake with cold, cold milk. Add your favorite prs 
. cedhc ore! or almond, or berry, or cherry —and y oo 
a a party in a glass! Try banana shakes the very 


° > 
time the gang drops in, why don't you: 




















“For a beautify! complexion 
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confection!” (Sent in 
Morristown, N. J. Age 12) 


Good idea, Sandra! 


ive 




















“When you fall for bananas, you're not slipping!" 
[Sent in by Danny Mittelberg, Mendon, Illinois. Age 13) 


No, Danny, you're fallin 


& in with a really good thing! 
Bananas are 


extra-good for you — and their smooth 
mellow flavor makes ‘most any food taste better Trya- 
banana on cereal, or French toast, or sandwiches, or 
pudding, or ice cream, or pie. Or just grababanana pour 
a glass of milk — and enjoy a perfect snack! " 


by Sandra Shivethood, Ne 


minerals for all-round good he Ith 
all! So help yourself — Reoshammen = 


a, the natural 
w Albany Road, 
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$25 for your Bananagram! 








Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us — and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun. 
it’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram’’? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
" words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long. 
Don’t bother to send a picture 
We'll make up a picture for each 


HAVABANANA 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 

How many entries can you send? 
As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram ona sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


TODAY 


Bananas belong in your daily diet! 





| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 





















How do you find out what pres- 
sure does to transmission in a 
deep-sea telephone cable? 


One way, of course, is to actually 
lay a cable on the ocean floor. But 
this is very expensive, and makes 
testing difficult. 

Although it may sound fantastic, 
the best way is to build your own 
ocean. This is what Bell Labora- 
tories engineers are doing now. 
We’re placing cable specimens in 
pipes filled with salt water. Our 
“ocean” has many things that you’d 





This part of our “ocean” tests how a cable will react to pressure. 
Cables fit into the metal pipes which are filled with cold salt water. 


WHY WE HAVE 
OUR OWN “OCEAN” 


find in the ocean depths, such as 
cold water and terrific pressure. 


In this way we'll be able to 
measure precisely the minute 
changes that happen to a cable on 
the real ocean floor. Then, when 
we actually lay our cable, we will 
know that it,can work for many 
years without trouble. 


And in this way, too, we are 
learning how to create better deep- 
sea cables so that we can improve 
telephone service between America 
and the rest of the world. 


‘B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Fluoridation 


Dear Editor: 

To fight tooth decay, some scientists 
believe sodium fluoride should be added 
to drinking water [see “Fluoridation 

. Boon or Menace?,” March 13 
issue]. Some people contend, however, 
that certain fluoride compounds are 
poisonous. They fail to realize that ordi- 
nary table salt is an element very simi- 
lar to fluorine—the main ingredient in 
mustard gas. Certainly few people balk 
at eating table salt! 

Jerry DeSantis 
Fordson High School 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Help the Philippines? 
Dear Editor: 

We should do all we can to assist 
the Philippines [see “The Philippines,” 
March 6 issue). The hard working 
Philippine people, with a financial as- 
sist from the U. S., could soon create 
a country that would be a showcase 
of democracy to the oppressed people 
of Red China. 

Roberta Schlageter 
Sacred Heart Academy 
Salem, Oregon 


Teen-Age Drivers 
Dear Editor: 

I am against raising the driving age 
to 18 [see “Teen-Age Drivers,” March 
6 issue]. In the rural area where I live, 
some students couldn't attend high 
school unless they could drive there. 
But license requirements could be 
stricter. Drivers should be required to 
take a stiff test every two years—when 
they renew their license. 

Sue Hendricks 
Cheyenne County Community H.S. 
St. Francis, Kansas 


Dear Editor: 

On our farm, driving is work. No- 
body likes to drive carelessly with sev- 
eral thousand dollars worth of farm 
equipment at stake. Dad taught me 
to drive our ton-and-a-half truck. I 
drove it. He loaded it. When I went 


se 


Letters 


too far or the wrong way, he got mad! 
I soon learned to follow orders. If 

more parents used a “razor strap” on 
their kids, there would not be so many 
delinquents. Because parents are too 
easy, kids try to get away with every- 
thing. 

Ruth McClelland 

Pittsford Rural Agriculture School 

Pittsford, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

It’s the parents’ job to make sure 
that their child is able to handle an 
automobile. He should be taught. that 
it is a potentially dangerous weapon. 
After reading your Forum Topic, teen- 
age drivers will be more careful. 

Lois Jane Levy 
Ditmas Junior H. S. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Editor: 

A lot of us teen-agers go crazy when 
we get behind the wheel. But most of 
us are better drivers than our parents. 
So let’s find other ways to punish teen- 
agers instead of suspending licenses. 

Patsy Hines 
Autauga County High School 
Prattville, Alabama 


Dear Editor: F 
Most hotrod clubs should be out- 

lawed. They just fan the desire to drive 

faster and faster. Some students devote 

more attention to their cars than to 

their homework. Parents and schools 

should be able to remedy this. 
William Hill 
Lewes High School 
Lewes, Delaware 


U.S. High Schools 
Dear Editor: 


A recent letter proposed that only 
students with at least a B average 


ditor 


should be admitted to public high 
schools [see March 6 issue]. Under such 
a system, our education would no 
longer be “for the people.” I am in 
favor of equal rights under the Con- 
stitution. 

Beth Battin 

Mount Marty High School 

Yankton, South Dakota 


Dear Editor: 

Why shouldn’t we give “average” 
students a public high school educa- 
tion? After all, a little education is 
better than none. Public education 
should not be reserved for geniuses. 

Helen Newsome 
Lincoln High School 
Venice, Illinois 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

Your “Understanding the News” sec- 
tion is a very good current news sup- 
plement. Many students are too busy 
with homework, jobs, and other activi- 
ties to sit down and read a newspaper 
every day. Your articles are concise and 
easy to understand. They handle sub- 
jects that are of vital importance to 
young people. 

Lloyd Cunningham 
Bristow High School 
Bristow, Oklahoma 


Dear: Editor: 

It has become a problem to find 
suitable magazines of interest to young 
people. I would like to show my ap- 
preciation of Senior Scholastic by rec- 
ommending it to all teen-agers. Thanks, 
also, for giving us a chance to express 
our opinions on your letters page. 

Vivian Hiller 
Shawnee High School 
Wolf Lake, Illinois 








Ideas to Live By 








that knows not victory nor defeat. 





Far better it is to dare mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, even 
though checkered by failure, than to take rank with those poor spirits who 
neither enjoy much nor suffer much, because they live in the grey twilight 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 














THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


“By and large, the 1958-59 television 
season is compounded of bathos from 
Boot Hill, counterfeit cerebration via 
quiz shows, barbarism from the police 
blotter, inanity from outer space, mon- 
striphilia from Hollywood's celluloid 
cemeteries. . . .” 

So writes critic Richard Austin Smith 
about the endless procession of West- 
errs, quiz shows, murder mysteries, 
juvenile melodramas, and __ horror 
movies currently dominating most TV 
channels. 

What's behind it? Some people shout: 
“The Ratings!” 

In simplest terms, ratings are a 
measurement of the size of an audience 





























om watching a particular TV show. The 

4 more people who watch a program, the 

"S , iw higher its rating. And the higher its 
s oh rating, the more desirable the show 
/ ] IS seems to be to advertisers who pay for 


TV programs. 

Some people claim, however, that to 
appeal to the widest possible audience, 
a program must cater to the lowest 
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Holland in the Chicago Tribune 


Is the Rating System 


A pro and con discussion: Is the emphasis on TV “ratings’’ 
lowering the quality of most television programs? 













rating. But an inane piece of trash will 


greater the number of people who 
last three or ‘our seasons. 


heard the sponsor’s message. The lower 
the rating, the fewer the people, etc., 


YES! 

















1. The quality of TV shows has been 
getting progressively worse as adver- 
tisers compete for the highest ratings. 


In the studios and offices of the na- 
tion’s leading television stations, the 
watchword has become: “How were 
the ratings last night?” 

Never mind whether the programs 
were good, bad, or indifferent! What 
were the ratings? 

Ratings now “make” or “kill” TV 
shows. If a show has a high rating, the 
advertiser and the network are happy. 
The greater the number of people who 
watched the show, they reason, the 





etc. 

Thus_ television's own “numbers 
game” races furiously along—with every 
program and every advertiser fighting 
for that high rating. In the process, if 
more people are going to watch Apache 
Trail Days than Hamlet, it doesn’t take 
a genius to figure out which show is 
going to go before the camera. 

A fine quality series won't last three 
or four weeks on TV without a good 
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‘A p of the Week 


2. The wider the audience, the lower 
the taste level seems to be. 


One of TV’s top performers, Steve 
Allen, says bluntly: “Emphasis on rat- 
ings forces us to cater to the lowest 
common denominator in public. taste. 
It would be diplomatic for me to say 
there is a ‘growing appreciation’ of good 
stuff, but I honestly don’t see any evi- 
dence of it. The better a program is, 
the lower its rating.” 

For several years, Mr. Allen’s Sunday 
night program has been pitted against 
the Ed Sullivan Show in a widely pub- 
licized “Battle ‘of the Ratings.” “The 

(Continued on page 22) 
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level of taste within that audience. 

“The continued use of the present 
broadcast rating concept, with its em- 
phasis on size of audience rather than 
quality of audience, might tend to 
stifle new ideas and creative talent in 
broadcasting,” warns one of the rating 
directors himself—Albert E. Sindlinger 
of Sindlinger and Co, 

How are ratings made? There are 
four major methods. Each uses a scien- 
tifically-determined sample (or “cross- 
section”) of TV viewers to “represent” 


all TV viewers—as in a public opinion 


poll. 

One method, the Trendex system, is 
based on phone calls to 1,000. homes 
in 15 cities chosen at random every 
half hour. These calls “spot check” 
what program (if any) is being viewed. 

Another method, the Neilsen system, 
uses a mechanical device (the Audi- 
meter) which is placed in 1,000 homes 
throughout the country (in proportion 
to the distribution of the population). 
The Audimeter records on film the 
channel-setting to which a set is tuned 
and the length of time it is tuned to 


each program throughout the day. 

A third method, the Pulse system, 
bases its monthly reports on 12,000 
personal interviews throughout the 
nation. : 

A fourth method, employed by the 
Audience Research Bureau (ARB), 
uses diaries placed in 2,200 different 
homes. Members of the families are 
asked to keep a record of all shows 
watched. 

Television stations and advertisers 
buy these reports from the various 
rating services. An advertiser (sponsor) 
then takes the rating and figures out 
approximately how much its costs him 
to reach how many prospective cus- 
tomers. 

For example, if an advertiser spent 
$78,000 to put on a half-hour show, 


he can use the show’s rating to figure . 


out how much it cost him to reach each 
thousand listeners. The average cost 
“per thousand viewers” today for a 
coast-to-coast evening show is $3.99. 
If the rating indicates that a sponsor 
is reaching a large audience, his cost- 
per-thousand may drop below the $3.99 


average (say to $2.50)—thus making 
his expenditure a sound one from the 
business point of view. If the rating 
is low, his cost-per-thousand may jump 
above the average figure (say to $6.00) 
making his expenditure less profitable. 

Is this complex (but basic) economic 
factor within the TV industry lowering 
program quality in order to boost the 
size of audiences? Some people vehe- 
mently say yes. Others, with equal 
vehemence, say no. The controversy 
has become so heated that a Congres- 
sional committee is now looking into 
the question. 

The committee’s chairman, Sen. Mike 
Monroney (Dem., Oklahoma) _ told 
Senior Scholastic last week: “Until all 
witnesses are heard, any judgment 
would be tentative. We will hold hear- 
ings on the methods, reliability, usage, 
and effects of rating services, particu- 
larly in regard to over-all television 
quality... .” 

Here are arguments on both sides 
of the question: Is the emphasis on TV 
ratings lowering the quality of TV pro- 
grams? 


Ruining TV? 





1. TV is a medium for popular enter- 
tainment—not an “art theatre.” 











In the argument over TV ratings, 
many people seem to forget (or ignore) 
one important consideration: Why do 
people buy TV sets? 

They buy them for entertainment. 
They do not buy them to get educated, 
to become better informed, or for any 
other higher purpose—no matter how 
desirable that purpose might be! 

Most people buy TV sets so they can 
sit down, in the comfort of their own 
homes, and relax with a good variety 
show, a good mystery program, a light- 
headed little comedy, or—as the 1959 
ratings show—an exciting Western. 

For years this sort of entertainment 
dominated radio, too. Even among 
people who read for relaxation, detec- 


tive stories, mysteries, or romantic melo- 
dramas have long outpolled more seri- 
ous classics. 

As one TV executive puts it: “The 
blunt truth is that the public has a 
decided preference for light, escapist 
entertainment. It’s the same in every 
mass medium. Comic strips outpull 
newspaper editorials by a wide margin 

. and I hate to think of the books 
with genuine literary merit that died 
on the vine while others were on the 
best-seller lists for a year... .” 


2. Ratings are to TV what box office 
receipts are to movie producers. 


Television is a business, too. Like any 
business, it must make money to keep 
operating. And the way television makes 
its money is to sell its time to adver- 
tisers (who in turn try to boost their 
sales by influencing viewers through 
“commercials” ). 

(Continued on page 22) 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Has the emphasis on television ratings 
become a hollow hobgoblin that scares 
quality programs off the airways? 
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Yugoslavia is about same size as Wyoming, has population of 
about 18,200,000. Much of the area is forest and mountain. 


YUGOSLAVIA... 
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Caught Between 


Three Worlds 


Can Yugoslavia remain Communist-run, neutral, 
and at the same time, friendly to the West? 
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Senior Scholastic map 


Seven out of ten workers are peasants. Country is made-up of 
six “republics,” and has three languages, three religions. 


UGOSLAVIA is unlike any other 
country. She belongs to three dif- 
ferent “worlds.” 

From the Soviets she borrowed com- 
munism—but she is not a satellite of the 
Soviet Union. From the West she bor- 
rowed the profit motive—but her indus- 
tries are owned and controlled by the 
state. In her foreign policy she is tied 
to neither East nor West—but treads a 
neutralist path betwen them. 

Some people—especially the Yugoslav 
Reds—think this odd combination makes 
Yugoslavia a vital link between the 
Communist, Western, and neutral 
“blocs.” Other people regard her as a 
troublesome “lone wolf” who can’t make 
up her mind which pack to join. But 
everyone agrees that Yugoslavia—be- 
cause of her uniqueness—wields an 
influence in world affairs far out of 
proportion to her size. (about Wyo- 
ming’s) and population (18,200,000). 

That Yugoslavia runs in three direc- 
tions at once is not surprising, consider- 
ing the mixture of cultures found 
within her borders. Most of the people 
are South Slavs. The name Yugoslavia, 
indeed, means “Land of the South 
Slavs.” But the Yugoslavs are made up 

























of several groups that live in six dif- 
ferent “republics” (see map), speak 
three different languages, use two dif- 
ferent alphabets (our own “ABC’s” and 
a Cyrillic alphabet resembling Russian), 
and adhere to three different religions 
(Roman Catholicism, Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, and Islam). 

What accounts for this complex mix- 
ture? For centuries the peoples who 
now make up Yugoslavia traveled sepa- 
rate paths. Croatia and Slovenia were 
part of the empire ruled by Austria. 
Serbia, Macedonia, and Bosnia-Herze- 
govina were ruled by Turkey. Only 
Montenegro, a wild and woolly moun- 
tain state, managed to preserve her 
freedom. 


How the Reds Took Over 


In 1878 Serbia won independence 
from Turkey. But that same year Aus- 
tria gained control of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, home of many Serbs. These 
Serbs chafed under the Austrian yoke. 
They wanted to be part of free Serbia. 

In June 1914, the heir to the Aus- 
trian throne, Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, visited Sarajevo, capital of 
Bosnia. While riding through the city 
he was shot dead by a Serb. 

The assassination triggered World 
War I. Austria, backed by Germany, 
attacked Serbia. Russia, allied to Britain 
and France, came to Serbia’s aid. 

One result of the war was the col- 
lapse of Austrian rule over the Serbs 


and other South Slavic groups. In 1918 
these united under one kingdom. But 
they quarreled constantly with each 
other and the government. In the 
meantime, little was done to improve 
the backward economy and the lot of 
the impoverished peasants—though the 
land was rich in resources. 

Some Yugoslavs hoped for a demo- 
cratic government to solve the nation’s 
immense problems. Others, however, 
became Communists and prepared for 
a Soviet-style revolution. One of the 
latter was Josip Broz. 

During World War I, Broz, a Croa- 
tian locksmith, was drafted into the 
Austrian army. He was taken prisoner 
by the Russians, who won him over 
to communism and sent him to a school 
where political agitators were trained. 

His Red schoolmasters found Broz 
an apt pupil. They sent him back to 
Yugoslavia to build up its Communist 
party. His activities landed him in 
prison for six years, but by 1937 he was 
chief of the Yugoslav Red party. 

In the midst of all this came World 
War II. In April 1941 invading German 
troops overpowered the Yugoslav army 
in a ten-day war. Patriots loyal to the 
monarchy took to the mountains and 


joined the Chetniks, a guerrilla group 


led by Draja Mikhailovich. The Com- 
munists, led by Josip Broz—who had 
taken the name of. Tito—organized a 
guerrilla army called the Partisans. It 
wasn’t until Nazi Germany attacked the 
Soviet Union in June 1941 that the 
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Partisans went into action. They fought 
not only the Nazis but the anti-Com- 
munist Chetniks as well. 

For a time the U. S. and Britain sup- 
ported both groups. «Later the Allies 
decided to back the Partisans exclusive- 
ly. Tito’s men were better fighters. 

After the liberation of Yugoslavia in 
1945, the Partisans gained full control 
of the ravaged country. A year later 
Chetnik leader Mikhailovich was tried 
for treason in a Tito-controlled court 
and sentenced to death. 

Tito abolished the monarchy, and 
quickly transformed Yugoslavia into 
an iron-bound Communist dictatorship. 
Peasants were forced to join state-run 
collective farms. A vigorous industrial- 
ization program was launched. Every 
factory and workshop was placed under 
tight Red control. Religion was de- 
nounced, church leaders jailed. 


Fallout Between Dictators 


Soviet dictator Stalin was well pleased 
with the work of his pupil Tito. But 
the teacher demanded a hard price for 
his lessons. As one Yugoslav put it, 
“Our relations with the Soviets are ex- 
cellent. We send them our coal and, in 
return, they take our wheat.” 

The one-way “trade” pattern also 
held true for the other Soviet satellites. 
But Yugoslavia had one advantage 
which her fellow satellites lacked. She 
had driven out the Nazis with scant help 
from the Soviets. She therefore escaped 
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Wide World photo 


Yugoslav troops are well-trained and number 30 divisions. Ser- 
vice is compulsory for men over 18. Air force and navy are small. 


These volunteer road workers are high school and college students 
marching to their labor. Note portrait of Tito for “inspiration.” 
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Soviet occupation after the war. This 
enabled Tito to defy Stalin—and get 
away with it. 

The break between Tito and Stalin 
came in June 1948, after a “cloak-and- 
dagger” war. Tito had ordered his 
secret police to “tail” Soviet - secret 
police who were poking about Yugo- 
slavia. When Stalin heard about this, 
he flew into a rage. He branded Tito a 
traitor and—of all things—a U. S. agent! 
At the same time he called on the 
Yugoslav Reds to kick out Tito. They 
refused. Indeed, Stalin’s threats made 
Tito’s position stronger than ever. 

Tito announced that he would build 
communism without Soviet “help.” 
From that point on, he became Public 
Enemy No. 1 of the Soviets. They 
feared that the other satellites, too, 
might be tempted to try the “do-it- 
yourself” method. To discourage such 
notions, Moscow ordered the execution 
of satellite leaders suspected of “Tito- 
ism.” 

The U.S. welcomed Tito’s split with 
Moscow. But there was danger that 
Russia might regain control. We there- 
fore took a calculated risk.. While 
disapproving strongly of Tito’s com- 
munism, we sent him the necessary aid 
to maintain Yugoslavia’s independence. 

Since 1949 the U. S. has supplied 
Yugoslavia with more than $900,000,- 
000 in grants and loans. The Yugoslavs 
have used the money for economic de- 
velopment and to buy surplus food 
from the U. S. Until 1957 our country 
also sent Yugoslavia about $700,000,- 
000 worth of military equipment. 

Has the risk of aiding Red Yugosla- 
via paid off? Let’s examine the record. 


Though he remains a _ confirmed 
Communist, Tito has often sided with 
the free world against Soviet aggres- 
sion. Ten years ago he helped to keep 
neighboring Greece free, by stopping 
aid to Moscow-backed Red guerrillas 
who were trying to take over that 
country. 

Tito’s ties with other Western na- 
tions also improved after his break with 
Stalin. In 1948 more than half of Yugo- 
slavia’s trade was with the Soviet bloc. 
Today three fourths of her trade is with 
non-Communist countries, including the 
U. S. In exchange for our manufactured 
goods, Yugoslavia sells us lead, zinc, 
copper, and basketware. In addition, 
Americans of Yugoslav descent have 
sent their less fortunate relatives in the 
old country a whopping $276,000,000 
in money and gift packages since World 
War II. 


Tito Blows Hot and Cold 


In her relations with Russia, Yugo- 
slavia has blown hot and cold. As long 
as Stalin was alive, the two countries 
were bitter enemies. After his death 
in 1953, the new Kremlin leaders 
worked overtime to lure back their run- 
away satellite. In 1955 Soviet Com- 
munist party chief Nikita Khrushchev 
(now premier) went to Belgrade and 
humbly apologized to “Comrade” Tito 
for the terrible “wrongs” Stalin had 
done to him. Khrushchev offered to co- 
operate with Tito on a “brotherly” basis. 
The two countries reopened trade and 
gradually became friendly again. 

After the Hungarian revolt in 1956 
—which was crushed by Soviet troops— 


Missionary of A-B-C’'s~— 


Khrushchev changed his “brotherhood” 
pitch. He demanded that Tito follow 
Kremlin orders once again. Khrushchev 
apparently figured that if he could re- 
store Soviet rule over Yugoslavia, no 
other satellite would dare try another 
Hungarian-type revolt. 

Tito refused to knuckle under. He 
was determined to remain his own boss. 
For a while he even expressed sympathy 
for the Hungarian rebels. But Tito 
quickly changed his mind about that. 
The Hungarians had not only revolted 
against Soviet domination, but against 
communism itself. What if the Yugo- 
slav people should try to overthrow 
their Communist bosses? Tito’s conclu- 
sion: The Soviets had been right in 
crushing the Hungarian revolt. 

However, Tito has staunchly opposed 
Red imperialism outside the Soviet or- 
bit. On his recent three-month tour of 
Asia and Africa, Tito is believed to have 
warned thé leaders of neutral nations 
to beware of Soviet and Red Chinese 
attempts to dominate them. Tito also 
sought to establish a unified policy 
among the neutrals to ease “cold war” 
tensions between what he called the 
Soviet and Western “military camps.” 

Tito’s tour was hotly denounced by 
the Soviets and Red Chinese. They 
especially resented being classed as a 
“military camp.” They fancy themselves 
as the “camp of peace,” while calling 
the West the,.“camp of war.” 

What have conditions been like in- 
side Yugoslavia since’s Tito’s break with 
Stalin? 

The dictatorship has relaxed some- 
what. Since 1952 the peasants have 
been permitted to leave the state- 





“School teacher to the world.” 
That’s how Frank Laubach, 74, has 
been described. 

And little wonder. For Dr. Lau- 
bach has taught ‘more than 15,000,- 
000 people in 64 countries how to 
read and write. They include Indian 
princesses and Himalayan rough- 
riders, Arab sheiks and Eithiopian 
warriors. 

Dr. Laubach’s unusual career 
started in the Philippines nearly 50 


years ago. As a missionary of the 
Congregational Church, he was sent 
to the Philippines to convert the 
Moslem Moro tribe to Christianity. 

Dr. Laubach decided he could 
understand the Moros better if he 
learned their language, Maranaw. 
But not a word of the language had 
ever been written down. 


Each One Teach One 


Dr. Laubach decided he would 
have to invert? an alphabet, based on 
the sounds of the words. Soon he 
had developed a series of charts 
that showed Maranaw sounds. 

One by one, members of the Moro 
tribe became fascinated by these 
charts. They began coming to Dr. 


Laubach’s classes by the dozens, 
then by the hundreds. 

Then Dr. Laubach made a re- 
markable discovery. He noticed that 
as the Moros became more interested 
in reading and writing, they lost 
interest in raiding their neighbors’ 
villages. They even began to tidy 
up their own villages and to improve 
their farming. 

After a while, Dr. Laubach’s 
classes became so large that he com- 
plained to the Moro chief that he 
could not continue without more 
teachers. The chief replied: “I order 
everyone who learns to teach some- 
body else!”—adding that he would 
personally kill anyone who didn’t. 

From this came both the slogan 
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Dr. 
“Each one teach one.” 


lon, India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and 
other countries to help them prepare 
language charts. 


mittee was formed to help provide 
Dr. Laubach with funds to carry on 
his work. He has since carried his 
gospels and his A-B-C’s to practical- 
ly every underdeveloped country. 


Laubach still makes trips to coun- 


controlled collective farms and to join 
voluntary cooneratives. Peasants share 
the profits of the co-ops, and may own 
up to 25 acres of land. As a result, 
farm production has gone up. 

In industry, too, reforms have been 
made. Workers may now elect their 
own councils to help Communist man- 
agers run the factories. Within limits 
set by the government, the councils 
may plan production and set prices. If 
a factory makes a profit, the workers 
may keep about 30 per cent, which 
they divide among themselves. (This 
is in addition to wages.) The rest goes 
into plant improvements. This system 
is not followed in other Communist 
countries. 

Yugoslavian workers do not live in a 
paradise, however. They put in a 48- 
hour week, receive low wages, are for- 
bidden to strike, and pay high prices 
for most of the goods they buy. But at 
least the goods are available. Visitors 
from the Soviet bloc are impressed by 
Yugoslav “prosperity.” 


Grumble—but Not Too Loud 


Yugoslavia has made considerable 
progress in developing her industry. But 
she is not forging ahead fast enough to 
satisfy all needs of her rapidly rising 
population. Each year thousands of 
Yugoslavs escape to Austria and Italy 
because they see little hope for a good 
living at home. 

Many others flee because they seek 
freedom. Tito tolerates a moderate 
amount of grumbling, but he cracks 
down hard on any opposition to his 
rule. In 1957, Milovan Djilas, once 


Wide World photo 
Dictator Tito started out as locksmith. 


Tito’s right-hand man, received a seven- 
year prison term for publicly criticizing 
Tito’s regime. 

In his book The New Class, smuggled 
out of Yugoslavia and published in the 
U. S., Djilas revealed his bitter dis- 
illusionment with communism. He ac- 
cused his ex-comrades of exploiting 
workers and peasants while granting 
themselves privileges and luxuries. Ac- 
cording to some observers, Djilas’ views 
are widespread among Yugoslavs. The 
Reds themselv :s admit they have made 
few converts to communism. 

Though Yugoslavs are denied the 
right to change their government, they 
no longer live in dread of the secret 
police. The people feel free to speak 
with foreigners. Western books, news- 
papers, and magazines are circulated. 








Hero Behind the Headlines 








Frank Laubach 


and the principle that have guided 
Laubach’s career ever since: 


As word of Dr. Laubach’s read- 
ing and writing method spread, he 
received requests from Malaya, Cey- 


tries at the request of their govern- 
ment or educational organizations. 
He spends two*or three weeks in 
each language area, working with 
local officials to find key words for 
each language. Then he and an artist 
prepare picture-word-syllable charts. 
His son Robert prints the charts. 
Strange as it may seem, Dr. Lau- 


bach considers his lifelong record of 


Gospels Plus A-B-C’s 
In 1935, the World Literacy Com- 


Despite his advanced years, Dr. 


15,000,000 “students” in 230 lan- 
guages a mere drop in the bucket. 
About a billion and a half people 
in the world, he points out, still can- 
not read or write—in other words, 
nearly three fifths of the world’s 
entire population, 

His goal still remains: To wipe out 
illiteracy from the earth. 
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A number of Yugoslav and American 
scholars are studying in each others’ 
country under an education exchange 
program. 

This, then, is Titoland—a mixture of 
semi-communism, semi-capitalism, and 
neutralism. Has our calculated risk in 
aiding this country paid off? 


Arguments for U. S. Aid 

Some Americans say yes. Their rea 
sons can be summed up this way: 

Our aid has strengthened Yugoslavia’s 
ability to defend her independence. 
Time and again she has proved her 
determination to resist Soviet domina- 
tion. Her defiance of Moscow has en- 
couraged some Soviet satellites to. try 
to slip out of the Kremlin’s grip. Hun- 
gary failed. But Poland has succeeded 
in achieving a kind of “half independ- 
ence” (see April 3 issue). 

Our funds have helped to raise the 
country’s standard of living and opened 
up Yugoslavia to American trade and 
ideas of freedom. Thus we are actually 
undermining Tito and his Communist 
regime. The Yugoslav dictator has been 
forced to grant greater liberties to his 
people. Eventually he may even have 
to permit real democracy—or face revolt 
that may topple him and the Commu- 
nist party from power. 


Arguments Against Our Aid 


Other Americans oppose aid to Yugo- 
slavia. They ar.sue this way: 

Tito is a shrewd operator. One day 
he is a pal of the West. The next day 
he is a pal of the East. He plays one 
side against the other with himself 
in the middle. No matter who loses, 
Tito collects millions in aid. If this is 
“foreign policy,” blackmail is a respect- 
able business. How can we trust a man 
who supports Soviet brutality in Hun- 
gary one day, and denounces Soviet 
imperialism the next? 

Tito is a confirmed Communist. 
Whatever the views he peddles abroad, 
he is determined to suppress opposi- 
tion at home. In case of war with 
Russia, are we to suppose that he would 
side with the free world: against his 
Communist brethren? 

If we have to supply aid to other 
countries, let it be to our allies, not 
a Communist “neutral.” 

These are some arguments for and 
against U.S. aid to Yugoslavia. Our law 


makers and our State Department 
must constantly weigh one set of 
arguments against the other. Some- 


times the “pro” is stronger than the 
“con”; sometimes it is the other way 
round. But we must remember that 
Yugoslavia is caught between “three 
worlds.” Our ultimate aim is to have 
her—and all other nations—become 
members of one free world. 
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T WAS three in the afternoon in 

Washington, D. C. In an office at 
the U. S. Capitol, Governor William 
F. Quinn of Hawaii excitedly put 
through a long-distance telephone call. 
In Honolulu, Hawaii, 5,000 miles away, 
a phone jangled. An official picked up 
the phone and heard the governor joy- 
ously shout: “Sound the sirens, close 
the schools, and get going!” 

The House of Representatives was 
then finishing its roll-call vote on Ha- 
waiian statehood. The final count stood 
at. 323 to 89. The day before, the 
Senate had okayed the statehood bill— 
76 to 15. A new star was about to be 
born in the American flag. 

Hawaii exploded with excitement on 
this twelfth day of March. Sirens 
wailed. Bells clangéd. It was ten in 
the morning in the islands, and Ha- 
waiians milled into the streets from 
schools, stores, homes, offices, and fac- 
tories. Marching bands struck up “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “Hawaii 
Panoi,” the Hawaiian anthem. 


Still Must Leap Hurdles 


For two days the celebration roared 
through the islands. A flaming bonfire, 
fed by logs from all 49 states, tossed 
sparks high into the tropic sky. People 
threw confetti, blew horns, and ex- 
ploded firecrackers.The kamaaina (old- 
timer and the malihini (newcomer) 
greeted each other with “Aloha, citi- 
zen!” 

But Hawaii is not yet a full-fledged 


Our newest state, the “Crossroads of the Pacific,’ 
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state. It must still leap several hurdles. 
The first hurdle was skimmed when 
President Eisenhower signed the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill on March 18. He 
sent Hawaii his “very best wishes.” 
The next hurdle must be taken by 
August at the latest. Hawaii must vote 
whether to accept statehood. No one 
doubts how this election will turn out! 
The voters of Hawaii also must select 
two Senators and one Representative. 


‘Wide World 
Hawaiian newsboy beams as he hawks 
the statehood edition of Honolulu paper. 


will join 
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the Union this summer 


This will increase the U. S. Senate to 
100 members, and give the House of 
Representatives a total of 437 law- 
makers. Also on the ballot will be can- 
didates for governor and other state 
offices. 

President Eisenhower will then off- 
cially proclaim Hawaii a state and 
welcome her into the Union. Next he 
will select a new design for the Ameri- 
can flag. Under a law passed by Con- 
gress in 1818, a new star must be 
added to Old Glory whenever a new 
state joins the Union. The new flag is 
unfurled on the Fourth of July follow- 
ing statehood. 

If the Hawaiian people hustle the 
proceedings, they could achieve state- 
hood before July 4, 1959. Old Glory 
would glitter with 50 stars on next 
Independence Day. If the Hawaiians 
don’t complete statehood requirements 
by Independence Day, Old Glory will 
not sport a new look until July 4, 1960. 


Aloha or Pineapple State? 


Flagmakers hope the Hawaiians take 
their time. To commemorate Alaskan 
statehood, they have just whipped out 
300,000 49-star flags. Suppose they 
had to discard the 49-star flags and 
manufacture 50-star flags this year? The 
flagmakers shudder at the thought of 
the financial beating they would take. 

Meanwhile, a friendly argument is 
raging through the Hawaiian Islands. 
The people are debating whether to 
dub Hawaii the “Pineapple State” or 
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the “Aloha State.” Aloha is an Hawaiian 
greeting that means “hello,” “goodby,” 
or almost anything in betwgen. 

The islands were discovered in 1778 
by Captain James Cook, the famous 
English navigator who also discovered 
Australia, Cook found the islands popu- 
lated by handsome natives, descendants 
of Polynesians who had sailed in giant 
canoes from Tahiti in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The islands were ruled by several 
tribal chiefs. These chiefs, the heftiest 
men on the islands, weighed up to 500 
pounds! Cook named his discovery the 
Sandwich Islands in honor of the Earl 
of Sandwich, First Lord of the British 
Admiralty. The natives called the is- 
lands “Hawaii,” after the chief who led 
them from Polynesia. 


Asked Statehood in 1854 


The islanders welcomed Captain 
Cook as a god. The following year, 
however, he was killed while trying 
to get back a stolen canoe. Cook’s 
voyage put Hawaii on the map. 
Christian missionaries—as well as ad- 
venturers and pirates—swarmed into 
the islands. 

In 1810 King Kamehameha I, nick- 
named “The Napoleon of the Pacific,” 
united the islands under his rule. His 
descendants ruled the islands for nearly 
a century. Hawaii became famous as 
a port of call for trading vessels and 
whalers. Planters from U. S., Britain, 
and France cleared land for vast sugar 
and pineapple plantations. 

In 1854 King Kamehameha III asked 
Congress to grant statehood to Hawaii. 
If Congress had acted then, Hawaii 
might have been our 32nd _ state—in- 
stead of our 50th! 

In 1893 the Hawaiians revolted 
against the monarchy and set up a 
republic. They petitioned the U. S. for 
a treaty of annexation. This treaty was 
signed in 1898, during the presidency 
of William McKinley. In 1900 Hawaii 
was made a U. S. territory. 

Hawaii asked for statehood in 1903— 
and again and again after that. Three 
times—in 1947, 1950, and 1954 the 
House of Representatives okayed Ha- 
waiian statehood. Each time the Senate 
turned it down. 


Constitution Is Ready 


In 1950 the Hawaiians took a head 
start toward statehood. Usually a pro- 
spective state waits until Congress 
votes statehood (in an Enabling Act 
which “enables” or authorizes the ter- 
ritory to hold a constitutional conven- 
tion). But Hawaii was impatient. It 
summoned a constitutional convention 
which wrote a state constitution. Ha- 

(Continued on page 14) 


United Air Lines 


Poi, a paste made from taro root, is scooped with fingers out of wooden bow!s. 


Balmy Islands in the Sun 


AWAII contrasts sharply with 

Alaska, our 49th state. In sum- 
mer Hawaii's temperature hovers at 
78 degrees. In the winter it dips to 
a gentle 72. Alaskan temperatures 
may plunge to 80 below zero in 
winter. 

Hawaii will be one of our smallest 
states. Alaska is our largest. With 
its area of 6,423 square miles, 
Hawaii will rank 47th in size—be- 
hind New Jersey and ahead of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Rhode Is- 
land. 

The Hawaiian Islands _ sprawl 
across 1,600 miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. In length Hawaii is second 
only to Alaska. But Hawaii has 
more people than Alaska—638,000 
to Alaska’s 215,000. 

Capital of the Hawaiian Islands is 
Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 
Hawaii will be a thriving state— 
similar to Florida and California. 
The islands even have color tele- 
vision. 


Surfboard—Bronco of the Sea 


Hawaii's major sports are surf- 
boarding and swimming. Surfboard- 
ing is the art of riding a pointed 
board over towering combers. It 
started out as a sport restricted to 
early Hawaiian chieftains. Riding a 
surfboard is like trying to stand up- 
right on the back of a _ bucking 
bronco. 

Schools in Hawaii are very good, 
experts say. A higher percentage of 
boys and girls go to school and col- 
lege in Hawaii than in the U. S. as 
a whole. The Hawaiian public school 
system dates back to 1840. Many 
settlers in California (2,400 miles 


away) sent their children to school 
in Hawaii by clipper ships. 

Hawaii is the land of the lei and 
the hula dancer. Its clothing—the 
aloha shirt and the tent-like muu- 
muu dress—have caught on in the 
mainland. Hawaii also exports 50,- 
000,000 orchids to the mainland 
each year. But the hibiscus will be 
its state flower. Hawaii will be our 
rainiest state—with a rainfall of 471 
inches annually on the island of 
Kauai. 


Menu for a Feast 


Hawaii also is famous for its 
exotic foods. Poi, a paste made from 
the taro root, is the main dish of 
the islanders. Most tourists agree 
that Poi tastes like real paste! Poi is 
eaten with the fingers. 

The most delicious Hawaiian 
dishes are those served at a luau 
(festive dinner). The appetizer is 
usually lomi, a salmon dish. The 
main course is cooked in an imu— 
a shallow hole scooped in the 
ground, The bottom and the sides 
are lined with Yocks. Then a blazing 
fire is lit in this underground “oven.” 

By the time the fire has burned 
down, the rocks are very hot. Then 
suckling pigs, chickens, and fish— 
together with sweet potatoes and 
vegetables—are laid in the bottom 
of the pit. The food is thickly cov- 
ered with broad leaves to keep the 
heat frqm escaping. 

Many hours later, the imu is 
opened up and a mouthwatering 
meal is served. Dessert? Delicious 
melons, succulent pomegranates, and 
the ever-present pineapple—all served 
to the plunking of ukuleles. 














Hawaiian Pineapple Co 


Hawaii produces two thirds of the world’s pineapples. To speed harvesting, 
pickers place fruit on moving belt, which totes pineapples to waiting truck. 
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waiian voters approved this constitu- 
tion unanimously. So Hawaii has a 
state constitution ready and waiting. 

Why did it take so long for Hawaii 
to attain statehood? 

One reason: Hawaii lies 2,400 miles 
off the mainland of North America. 
Until recently communications _pre- 
sented a problem. Today a jet passen- 
ger plane can wing from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to Honolulu in four and 
a half hours, from New York City to 
Honolulu in just nine hours. A ship can 
steam from San Francisco to Honolulu 
in four and a half days. 


Opposition to Statehood 


Some statehood opponents claimed 
that Hawaii had too many Communists 
for comfort. The International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(ILWU) is headed by Harry Bridges, 
a man linked with Communist activi- 
ties. Some experts estimate that Bridges 
and other left-wing union leaders in 
Hawaii control up to 40,000 votes in 
elections. 

But statehood supporters pointed out 


that according to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation Hawaii had no more 
Communists than many other states. 

Hawaii is Uncle Sam’s “melting pot.” 
It has a population of 638,000 (includ- 
ing 60,000 servicemen). About 38 per 
cent of the population is of Japanese 
descent, 20 per cent American and 
European, 15 per cent Hawaiian of 
mixed descent, 13 per cent Filipino, 7 
per cent Chinese, 4 per cent Puerto 
Rican and Korean, and only 3 per cent 
pure Hawaiian. 

How did Hawaii inherit such a mix- 
ture of races? Planters needed cheap 
labor to work the sugar and pineapple 
plantations. The first workers came 
from China and Japan. By 1900 the 
Japanese had become the largest single 
racial group. In the twentieth century, 
laborers were imported from Korea, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 


20 Islands, 8 Inhabited 


At the start of World War II, many 
stateside Americans were uneasy about 
the many Hawaiians of Japanese des- 
cent. But thousands of Nisei (Japanese- 
Americans) went to war—for Uncle Sam! 
One Nisei combat team won more 


decorations than any other American 
military unit! The military exploits of 
Hawaii's Nisei helped win many Con- 
gressmen to Hawaii's side in the strug- 
gle for statehood. 

Now let’s take a look at the geogra- 
phy of Hawaii. Our fiftieth state will 
consist of 20 islands—the tops of sub- 
merged volcanoes. Only eight islands 
are inhabited. Hawaii's terrain is very 
rugged. Just five per cent of the soil 
is suitable for farming. Even much of 
this must be irrigated. 

Hawaii's biggest business—$300,000,- 
000 a year—is selling goods and serv- 
ices to the 60,000 U. S. servicemen 
stationed on the islands, On the island 
of Oahu is the famous naval base of 
Pearl Harbor. It was Japan’s sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor that plunged 
the U. S. into World War II on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 


Economy Rooted in Farming 


Hawaii's economy is rooted in agri- 
culture. For almost a century, Hawaii's 
main crop has been sugar cane. Hawaii 
produces about one fortieth of the 
world’s sugar. Sugar exports rang up 
$145,000,000 in 1958. 

Second largest farm crop is pine- 
apples. Hawaii produces 65 per cent 
of the world’s pineapples. The entire 
island of Lanai (see map on cover) is 
owned by one company. Pineapple ex- 
ports brought in $110,000,000 last year. 
Third largest crop is coffee. 

Great herds of beef cattle also are 
raised on the islands. Hawaiians boast 
of the 300,000-acre Parker Ranch on 
Hawaii. Island—second largest cattle 
ranch in the U. S. 

Another major “industry” in Hawaii 
is catering to tourists. Mark Twain 
called the islands “the loveliest fleet 
of islands that lies anchored in any 
ocean.” About 165,000 tourists visit 
Hawaii each year. They spend about 
$90,000,000. ‘The attraction? A balmy 
climate, beaches of white and black 
sand, towering combers for surfboard- 
ing, and stunning terrain. , 


Paradise with Problems 


Hawaii is a paradise with problems. 
Major problem is the high cost of living. 
Since the arable land is scant, about 
half its food must be imported. The 
cost of living is about one quarter 
higher than in California. 

Another problem: resources—bauxite, 
titanium, and clay—are undeveloped. A 
million board feet of timber waits for 
the lumberjacks. But the construction 
industry is expanding rapidly. A steel 
mill and an oil refinery are being built. 

Will the admission of Hawaii as a 
state shift the balance of political 
power in Congress? Experts say it will. 
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Until World War II, the Atlantic Sea- 
board—where most Americans lived— 
held the balance of political power. 
Since then, millions of Americans have 
trekked westward and settled on the 
Pacific coast. 

In 1950 the census takers found 
New York State to be the most populous 
state in the Union. The Census Bureau 
predicts, however, that California will 
take over the lead when the 1960 
census is tabulated. 


Political Shift to West 


What will this mean politically? With 
Hawaii's assist, the West will pick up 
more seats in the House. After each 
census, House seats are reapportioned 
and divided among the states in ratio 
to population. Western states such as 
California—which have added to their 
population since the 1950 census—will 
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NCE upon a time, in the far-off 
land of the Rising Sun, a young 
prince met a girl at a tennis court. 
They fell in love. And even though 
the girl was a commoner, the prince 
chose her for his bride. 

All Japan is presently caught up 
in this true-life fairy tale. The prin- 
cipals: Prince Akihito, 25, and Mi- 
chiko Shoda, 24. 

The story has fired the imagina- 
tion of all the world as almost a 
Cinderella romance—except that Miss 
Shoda is far from poor. Her father 
is president of one of the biggest 
flour milling companies in all Asia. 


Met on a Tennis Court 

Despite her family’s wealth, Mi- 
chiko is still a commoner. To Japan’s 
traditional nobility, her selection as 
the prince’s bride has been a severe 
blow. 

During Japan’s postwar occupa- 
tion by the U. S., the nobility had 
been stripped of most of its power— 
and left that way by the new con- 
stitution. Yet some of the noble 
families believed they would make 


JAPANESE CINDERELLA 


The Girl Who Is 
Marrying a Prince 








gain new Representatives. States such 
as New York—which have lost popu- 
lation—will lose Representatives. 

When Hawaii is admitted as a state, 
the number of House seats will rise to 
437—two more than the 435 limit set 
by Congress in 1910. After, the 1960 
census, therefore, the number of House 
seats will be trimmed to 435. Who will 
lose two seats? States in the East, say 
the experts. 

This political shift to the West also 
may affect U. S. foreign policy. As 
long as political power was centered 
in the East, say some observers, our 
foreign policy looked to Europe first 
and Asia second. Now the U. S. will 
probably become more conscious of 
Asia and its problems. 

Some experts say Hawaiian state- 
hood will make Uncle Sam more popu- 
lar in Asia. The Communists made 
headway in Asia, they point out, by 









a comeback when the royal family 
chose the daughter of a noble as a 
bride for the crown prince—as the 
royal family had done for the past 
26 centuries. 

But the nobles had not counted 
on the modern-minded independence 
of the crown prince. 

Those who know the crown prince 
say he had the idea of bringing a 
commoner to the throne before he 
met Miss Shoda. But after he had 
met her in a tennis tournament in 
1957, he knew she would be the girl. 

Royal family protocol never per- 
mitted the couple to be alone to- 
gether. Michiko and Akihito courted 
by letter and telephone—sometimes 
10 phone calls a day from the prince. 

In high school, Michiko was at 
the top of her class. At the Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart in Tokyo, 
she majored in English literature 
and was president of the student 
body. Though the school was Ro- 
man Catholic, Michiko remained a 
devout Buddhist. 

Her hobbies: tennis and music. 
This week, early on the morning 
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claiming that the U. S. treats Orientals 
as second-class citizens. With Hawaii 
a state, however, a citizen of Chinese 
or Japanese ancestry could be elected 
to the House or the Senate. 


Control by Democrats 


At present, Democrats are expected 
to capture Hawaii’s Senate and House 
seats in Congress. The Hawaiian Islands 
have gone Democratic in the past two 
general elections. The only Republican 
given a chance of winning is Governor 
William F. Quinn, who was appointed 
by President Eisenhower. He may be 
able to retain the* governorship. 

Meanwhile, the people of Hawaii 
wait impatiently for the day when they 
enter the Union officially as our 50th 
state. That day will probably be some- 
time this summer. 

Aloha Hawaii! 














UPI photo 


of April 10, Michiko will be sum- 
moned from her home to the Im- 
perial Palace. There her black hair 
will be set in the classic Japanese 
puffed style—a procedure that takes 
three hours. She will be garbed in 
twelve silk kimonos, one over the 
other. 


New Era in Japan’s History 


Then Michiko and the crown 
prince--alone except for a Shinto 
priest—will be married in the Im- 
perial Sanctuary. There will be no 
witnesses, no spectators. Later, how- 
ever, they will participate in court 
banquets and other public cere- 
monies—inaugurating a new era in 
Japanese history, an era the crown 
prince hopes will bring a closer re- 
lationship between the throne and 
the people. 
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Einstein's most famous equation—E — mc?—shows that energy is equal to mass times the speed of light squared. 


He Charted a New World 


N March 29, 1919, an eclipse of the 

sun took place that was destined 
to be one of the most important in the 
history of mankind. For years astron- 
omers of London’s Royal Astronomical 
Society had been waiting eagerly for 
this eclipse. It would enable them to 
check a revolutionary new theory in 
physics proposed four years earlier by 
a German-born scientist named Albert 
Einstein. 

On the day of the eclipse, one group 
of astronomers was stationed in northern 
Brazil, another on an island off West 
Africa. Delicate cameras were set up 
and waiting. When the eclipse occurred, 
photographs would be taken—not of the 
eclipsed sun, but of the stars that sud- 
denly appeared in the darkened sky 
around the sun. 

Einstein had said the stars would be 
found to have shifted their apparent 
position. The rays of starlight passing 
near the sun would be bent by the 
sun’s mass. This sounded impossible. 
How could light, which was immaterial, 
be affected by gravity? If Einstein were 
correct, the picture of the universe built 
up by the great Isaac Newton more 
than two hundred years earlier would 
have to be corrected in some of its de- 
tails. 

The eclipse came. The pictures were 
taken and developed. The distances of 
the star images from the sun and from 
each othePWere painstakingly measured. 


These measurements were compared 
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with measurements on a star map of 
that region of the sky taken at night, 
with the sun nowhere near. 

There could be no doubt. The astron- 
omers announced the results: The light 
rays were bent out of their straight path 
by the attraction of the sun. Einstein 
was right. One of the predictions of his 
theory was verified. 


New Ideas in Physics 

Albert Einstein was born in Germany 
on March 14, 1879. As a child he had 
difficulty in learning to speak. His par- 
ents suspected he might be mentally 
retarded. He was not a brilliant student 
in secondary school. He chafed under 
the monotonous drill methods of teach- 
ing used in German schools at that time. 
Nor was he able to finish his studies. 
In 1894 his father’s business failed and 
the family moved to Milan, Italy. Young 
Einstein, who had grown interested in 
science, went to Zurich, Switzerland, 
to enter a famous technical school. There 
his unusual ability in mathematics and 
physics began to show itself. 

However, when Einstein was gradu- 
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ated in 1900 he was unable to get a 
teaching appointment at a university. 
He was lucky to get a clerical job in the 
patent office at Bern, Switzerland. It was 
not what he wanted, but it would give 
him leisure for studying and thinking. 

There was much to think about. The 
old structure of physics, built up over 
centuries, was being restudied in the 
light of new knowledge. 

For instance, it was believed that 
light traveled through the vacuum of 
space. Since light consisted of waves, 
something had to exist in space to form 
those waves. Physicists decided that 
space was full of something called 
“ether.” It was the vibration of this 
“ether” that formed light waves. 

It was assumed that the true motion 
of Earth could be measured against this 
ether. This could be done by noting 
how quickly light traveled along the 
line of Earth’s motion as compared with 
its velocity across Earth’s motion. (Just 
as you can tell the speed of a river's 
current by measuring how quickly you 
can row downstream when the current 
is helping you, as compared with your 
speed when rowing cross-stream, when 
the current is not helping you.) 

In 1887 this experiment was carried 
out very delicately by Albert A. Michel- 
son and E. W. Morley, two American 
scientists. To their amazement, they 
could find no difference in light’s veloc 
ity. Was something wrong? 

The discovery and study of radio- 








activity by Becquerel and the Curies 
created another explosion. Elements 
such as uranium, thorium, and radium 
were giving off vast quantities of energy. 
Where did this energy come from? The 
whole structure of physics was based on 
the fact that neither matter nor energy 
could be created or destroyed. Must the 
whole structure -of physics be torn 
down? 

In 1905 Albert Einstein, then 26, 
published his thoughts on these ques- 
tions. He said, suppose light traveled at 
constant velocity regardless of the mo- 
tion of its place of origin, as the Michel- 
son-Morley experiment seemed to show. 
In that case, what would the conse- 
quences be? 

He demonstrated those consequences 
in clear, straightforward mathematics. 
There could be no such thing as abso- 
lute motion, said Einstein, or absolute 
lack of motion. Earth moved in one 
fashion if you compared its position in 
space with that of the sun. It moved in 
another fashion if you compared its 
position with that of Mars; and so on. 
Furthermore, in measuring length, mass, 
or even time the relative motion be- 
tween the object measured and the 
measuring observer affected the results 
of the comparison. 

Matter and energy, Einstein said, 
were different aspects of the same thing. 
Matter could be converted into energy, 


and energy into matter. In radioactivity 
a tiny bit of matter was converted to 
energy. So little matter was converted 
that its loss could not be measured by 
ordinary weighing. The energy pro- 
duced out of this bit of matter was 
large enough to be detected, however. 


Fame and the Nobel Prize 


It all seemed to go against “common 
sense,” but it all hung together. And it 
explained things that scientists could 
not explain any other way. : 

In 1909 the fame that resulted from 
his theories got Einstein a job at the 
University of Prague, and in 1913 he 
was appointed director of a new research 
institution opened in Berlin, the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Physics Institute. 

In 1915, during World War I, Ein- 
stein published a paper that extended 
his theories. He put forth new views 
on the nature of gravitation. Newton’s 
theories, he said, were not accurate 
enough. The inaccuracy showed up most 
~ glaringly in the close neighborhood of 
large masses such as the sun. 

Einstein’s theories seemed to explain 
the slow rotation of the entire orbit of 
the planet Mercury (closest planet to 
the sun), which Newton’s theories could 
not explain. Einstein’s theories also pre- 
dicted that light rays passing near the 
sun would be bent out of a straight 
line. When this was verified at the 
eclipse of 1919, Einstein was instantly 


accepted as the greatest scientific thinker 
since Newton. 

In 1921 Einstein received the Nobel 
Prize in Physics—not for relativity, but 
for presenting a logical explanation of 
the “photoelectric effect.” This solved 
the riddle of how the application of 
light was able to make electrons come 
out of certain materials. He was also 
honored for his theories dealing with 
“BroWnian movement”—the movement 
of tiny particles suspended in liquid or 
air. This phenomenon had puzzled 
physicists for nearly 80 years. 


Dawn of the Atomic Age 


Then Germany fell upon evil days. 
Adolf Hitler and his Nazis began to 
grow stronger. The Nazis preached anti- 
Semitism in a new and brutal form—and 
Albert Einstein was Jewish. In January 
1933, when the Nazis came to power, 
Einstein happened to be in California. 
Prudently, he did not return to Ger- 
many. He went to Belgium instead. The 
Nazis confiscated Einstein’s possessions, 
publicly burned his writings, and ex- 
pelled him from all German scientific 
societies. 

Einstein emigrated to the United 
States. America was glad to have him 
(he became an American citizen in 1940 
by special Act of Congress). He was in- 
vited to join the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Princeton, N. J. 

In 1934 an Italian physicist, Enrico 
Fermi, began bombarding elements with 
newly discovered sub-atomic particles 
called “neutrons.” He noted peculiar re- 
sults when uranium was bombarded, 
but he had no satisfactory explanation. 
(The importance of this work was rec- 
ognized when Fermi was awarded the 
1938 Nobel Prize in Physics.) A few 
years later, in Berlin, the chemist Otto 
Hahn discovered that bombarding ura- 
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nium with neutrons produced atoms of 
about half the weight of uranium. 

A possible explanation of Hahn's 
work was advanced in 1938 by Lise 
Meitner and O. R. Frisch, two German 
refugee physicists doing research in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. When uranium 
atoms were struck by neutrons, they 
said, some of the atoms broke in two. 
This was “uranium fission.” Uranium 
fission released far more energy than 
did ordinary radioactivity. It also re- 
leased neutrons that could trigger off 
additional explosions of uranium atoms. 
The result could be the most terrifying 
explosion ever seen. Hahn’s experiment 
showed that mass and energy were re- 
lated, as Einstein said.they were. 

In January 1939, the Danish physi- 
cist Niels Bohr came to the U. S. to 
spend several months at Princeton. 
There he planned to discuss various 
problems with Einstein. At Princeton, 
Bohr announced Hahn’s observations 
and what Frisch and Meitner had said. 
Their theory quickly came to the atten- 
tion of Fermi, who had fled from Italy 
(then allied with Hitler’s Germany) and 
was working at Columbia University. 

Fermi discussed the subject with 
physicists John R. Dunning and George 
Pegram of Columbia. It was arranged 
for Dunning to set up an experiment as 
quickly as possible to check Hahn’s re- 
sults and the theory of Frisch and Meit- 
ner. Dunning worked around the clock 
for several days. He performed the first 
experiment in America that demon- 
strated it was possible to split the atom 

In the summer of 1939, these new 
developments were discussed with Al- 
bert Einstein. He sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, pointing out 
that atomic bombs were possible and 
that enemy nations must not be allowed 
to devise them first. 

Roosevelt agreed with Einstein. Funds 
for research were appropriated. The 
Atomic Age began to dawn. 


The “Newton” of Our Time 


On April 18, 1955, Albert Einstein 
died. To his dying day, he urged the 
world to come to some agreement that 
would make nuclear wars forever im- 
possible. 

Einstein was the Newton of the 
scientific revolution that had begun 
with Roentgen and Becquerel. His the- 
ories enabled scientists to predict de- 
velopments and search them out. Thus, 
as soon as uranium fission was dis- 
covered, Einstein’s theories pointed to 
the possibility of an atomic bomb and 
atomic power. 

All that happens in the future with 
respect to atomic power—whether for 
good or for evil—dates back to the 
equations a young patent clerk first 
introduced to express the relationship 
between matter and energy. 
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Understanding the fo 


Revolt Flares in Tibet Against Red Rule 


In the mysterious, mountain- 
walled land of Tibet, tribes of 
mountain men fought fiercely to 
defend their ancient way of life 
against Chinese Communist over- 
lords occupying Tibet. 


First reports of a revolt in Tibet 
came late in March by radio from 
the Indian consulate in Lhasa, capi- 
tal of Tibet. Later, the Red Chinese 
government at Peiping admitted 
there was a revolt—but claimed it 
had been crushed. 

According to the Indian reports, 
the uprising began when the Dalai 
Lama—25-year-old ruler and Bud- 
dhist spiritual leader of Tibet—was 
summoned to appear at Red Chinese 
army headquarters in Lhasa. Rumors 
spread that the Reds were dis- 
pleased with his regime. Immedi- 
ately thousands of Tibetans, fearing 
their leader was about to be kid- 
napped by the Reds, surrounded the 
Dalai Lama’s huge, many-terraced 
palace. 

On March 19, fighting broke out 
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between these people and Chinese 
troops. Using artillery and bombers, 
the Reds reportedly killed or cap- 
tured several thousand Tibetans. 
But the Chinese Reds admitted that 
the Dalai Lama had escaped with 
rebel forces, who were continuing 
to fight in southern Tibet. The Reds 
then abolished the government of 
the Dalai Lama. In its place they in- 
stalled a new puppet government 
headed by the Panchen Lama, 21, a 
rival of the Dalai Lama and long 
considered more friendly to the Reds. 
PWHAT’S BEHIND IT? Tibet— 
the “roof of the world”—is a largely 
barren plateau nearly twice the size 
of Texas. Its average altitude is 
higher than the peaks of our Rocky 
Mountains. In fact, the formidable 
Himalayas are in Tibet. 
The country has no railways or 
large industries, and few roads. 
The 3,000,000 Tibetans are nomads 
who devoutly practice a. form of 
Buddhism. In fact, one sixth of all 
male Tibetans are lamas (monks). 
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Tibetan cabinet renounced 1951 treaty which linked its government with that of 
Red China. Area above northwestern Tibet is Sinkiang, also linked to Red China. 
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Foremost among their teachings: 
killing is forbidden—even insects. 

Honored above all the lamas 
is the Dalai Lama. Tibetans regard 
him as the reincarnation of Buddha, 
founder of the Buddhist faith. When 
a Dalai Lama dies, Tibetans believe 
his soul passes on to a newborn boy. 
When a monk finds the baby born 
closest to the instant the most recent 
Dalai Lama died, he is tested with 
magical charms. If he responds prop- 
erly, this boy is declared to be the 
new Dalai Lama. 

The Panchen Lama is similarly re- 
garded as a reincarnation of Buddha. 
At one time the Dalai Lama was 
considered the temporal ruler, the 
Panchen Lama the spiritual ruler. 
But in the past century, this distinc- 
tion has become blurred—and most 
Tibetans have favored the Dalai 
Lama in both roles. 

Tibetans and Chinese have been 
fighting each other since 700 A.D. 
During the eighteenth century, the 
Chinese Empire claimed control of 
Tibet. But in 1911, during one of 
China’s civil wars, Tibet declared its 
independence. 

In 1950, just one year after the 
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Tibetan ‘‘warrior hunters’ were reported 
in guerrilla attacks against Red troops. 
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Reds won control of the Chinese 
mainland, Chinese Communist troops 
invaded and occupied Tibet. 

A year later the two countries 
signed a treaty. Under it, the Reds 
“took over” Tibet's foreign affairs and 
army, but promised not to interfere 
with the Dalai Lama’s internal rule 
or his people’s religion. 


COMMUNISM—BY FORCE 


Nevertheless, the Chinese tried—by 
force—to modernize and “commu- 
nize the backward nation.” Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers and monks 
were herded into road-building proj- 
ects. Communist schools were set 
up. Chinese settlers were reported 
to have moved into Tibet in large 
numbers. 

Fiercely independent Tibetans (see 
photo) have continued on-again, off- 
again guerrilla war against the Reds 
since 1950. In recent months, they 
were reported to have ousted some 
of the 300,000 well-equipped Chinese 
forces from parts of southern Tibet. 

After the March 19 outbreak at 
Lhasa, the Dalai Lama’s cabinet (ac- 
cording to Indian sources) tore up 
the 1951 treaty with Red China. 
The cabinet, voting unanimously, 
charged the Reds with persistent vi- 
olations of the treaty and vowed to 
fight for Tibetan independence. 

Most observers doubt, however, 
that the heavily outnumbered and 
outgunned Tibetans can defeat the 
Chinese. But fighting may continue 
for a long time in the rugged terrain. 


U.S. POSITION 


The U.S. State Department issued 
a statement denouncing Red China’s 
“barbarous intervention” as a “bla- 
tant violation” of its 1951 treaty with 
Tibet. The statement said the Reds 
were seeking “to deprive a proud 
and brave people of their cherished 
religious and political autonomy, and 
to pervert their institutions to Com- 
munist ends.” 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Reds 
charged Tibet’s neighbor, India, with 
harboring the “command center” of 
the rebellion in a border town. The 
Indian government flatly denied the 
charge. But Prime Minister Nehru 
told India’s parliament that India’s 
sympathies were with the Tibetan 
revolutionaries. 

Other Asians, many of whom have 
long talked of friendlier relations 
with Red China, have been equally 
outspoken in their condemnation of 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Summit with a Solid Foundation 


the Red Chinese oppression in Tibet. 

Many observers compared the Red 
crackdown in Tibet with what hap- 
pened to Hungary two years ago. In 
Hungary, a satellite of Russia, rebels 
launched a fight for freedom. They 
were ruthlessly crushed by the tanks 
and troops of Soviet Russia, a part- 


ner of Red China. 


More Voices at Summit? 


As Western diplomats prepared 
to meet Soviet leaders “at the 
summit” this summer, the smaller 
nations of the West demanded 
a bigger say in any decision 
about Berlin. 


These nations—including Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium—made 
known their views just before last 
week's 10th anniversary meeting of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in Washington. [NATO, which 
includes the U.S. and 14 other na- 
tions, was formed in 1949 as a defen- 
sive alliance of the free world against 





possible Communist attack. For 
background, see our U.S. & World 
Affairs Annual, Sept. 26, 1958 issue.] 

According to some observers, the 
smaller nations of NATO are more 
strongly opposed to making major 
concessions to the Russians at Ber- 
lin than the bigger members—Britain, 
France, and the U.S. 

President Eisenhower recently said 
the U.S. was ready to explore every 
opportunity for a negotiated settle- 
ment—but stressed that the U.S. 
would not give up its rights to re- 
main in Berlin (see our March 20 
and April 3 news reviews). 


IS U.S. UNINFORMED? 


Do Americans know all the facts 
about the Berlin crisis? According to 
two recent surveys, they don't. 

One poll, conducted by the analy- 
sis firm of Sindlinger & Co., showed 
that only 45 per cent of those ques- 
tioned were familiar with the facts 
of the Berlin crisis. The rest, ac- 
cording to the national survey, were 











ZARIEF QUADS ARE 15—The Zarief quadruplets of Brooklyn, N.Y., celebrating 
their fifteenth birthday, show a photo of the four of them taken when they were 
15 months old. Quads are (left to right) Isa, Lannie, Bennett, and Pennyellen. 


either confused or knew nothing. 

A similar survey conducted by the 
New York Times showed that about 
39 per cent of those Americans inter- 
viewed did not know that West Ber- 
lin was completely surrounded by 
Communist East Germany. 

How many of these questions on 
Berlin can you answer? ( Answers are 
at bottom of column 3.) 


l. Free Berlin is miles from 
West Germany, inside the Soviet zone. 
(Fill in.) 

2. West German population is ____; 
East German __. (Fill in.) 

3. The borders between East and West 
Germany are patrolled by U.N. troops. 
(True or false?) 

4. Konrad Adenauer is the mayor of 
Free Berlin. (True or False?) 

5. Free Berlin is occupied by troops 
of the following nations, except, U.S., 
Britain, Sweden, and France. 

6. A large area of East Germany was 
conquered by the Western Allies in World 
War II. (True or False?) 


“Skating” Under the Pole 


Cruising under the ice pack at 
the top of the world, the U.S. 
atomic submarine Skate set two 
new records—for time and dis- 
tance under ice. 


The Skate prowled under the ice 
pack in the North Pole region for 
12 days and logged more than 3,000 
miles. She surfaced ten times—once 
right at the pole itself. 

At the pole, the crew of the Skate 
held a funeral ceremony for Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, the famous Austral- 
ian explorer who died last December. 


Sir Hubert explored the North Pole 
by air and the South Pole by land. 
In 1931 he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reach the North Pole in a 
conventional submarine. 

The funeral rites were held in the 
chill Arctic dusk (at 30° below zero). 
American, Australian, and British 
flags whipped in the stiff Arctic 
wind. As red flares flamed overhead, 
an honor squad fired several volleys 
in Sir Hubert’s memory. Then, as re- 
quested by Wilkins before his death, 
his ashes were strewn over the ice. 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: Last 
August the U.S. submarine Nautilus 
became the first submarine to reach 
the North Pole. A few days later the 
Skate paid its first visit (see our Sept. 
12, 1958 news review). 

These voyages were relatively sim- 
ple. But would a polar route be open 
in the dead of winter—when polar ice 
can pile up 90 feet thick? 

The second voyage of the Skate 
answered this question with a tri- 
umphant yes. The answer also had 
great military significance—proving 
that a “wolf pack” of U.S. nuclear 
submarines could lie under the ice 
all year round. 

If an aggressor launched an at- 
tack on the U.S., the subs could rise 
to the surface and blast his home- 
land with long-range rockets. 

Meanwhile, the Skate’s sister sub, 
Skipjack, set a new underwater 
speed record. Although her exact 
speed is a secret, the Navy said it 
was faster than 20 knots (about 23 
miles per hour). This makes her the 
fastest sub in the world. 


SILENCE ON THE AIR! All regular 
radio and TV broadcasting will go off 
the air next Friday (April 17) for 30 
minutes. It’s part of a nationwide Civil 
Defense air raid drill—the first of its 
kind in nearly three years. 

During the test (which begins at 
11:30 a.m. E.S.T.), about 1,200 radio 
stations will handle special defense 
broadcasts. The remaining 3,870 radio 
and TV stations will remain silent. 


IRAQ QUITS METO. In a sstate- 
ment which surprised no one, the gov- 
ernment of Iraq announced its with- 
drawal from the anti-Communist Middle 
East Treaty Organization (METO), also 
known as the Baghdad Pact. 

The withdrawal had been expected 
since last July, when Iraqi rebels (led 
by Abdul Karim Kassem) overthrew 
Iraq’s pro-Western government. 

Iraq originally signed the METO 
treaty in 1955, along with Britain, Tur- 
key, Iran and Pakistan. The pact took 
its nickname from the fact its headquar- 
ters was at Baghdad, Iraq’s capital. 

As a result of Iraq’s withdrawal, Brit- 
ain closed her METO air force base 
west of the city last week. (For more 
on Iraq, and Kassem’s feud with Egypt’s 
Nasser, see last week’s news review.) 


KEY TO DAVY’S LOCKER? Uncle 
Sam is preparing to unlock some of the 
secrets of the seas. With the assist- 
ance of eight of our North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) allies, the 
U.S. will set up an international ocean- 
ographic center in La Spezia, Italy. Its 
findings will help NATO perfect de- 
fenses against enemy submarines. 

Today, man probably knows less about 
the ocean than about the face of the 
moon. As the world’s population soars, 
we may have to turn to the seas for 
more and more food. And as our min- 
eral resources run out, we may have 
to “mine” the ocean. 

Manganese, cobalt, nickel, and cop- 
per lie in potato-sized lumps on the 
ocean floor. These minerals could be 
mined with a device similar to a huge 
vacuum cleaner. 


POLIO SHOTS A “MUST.” North 
Carolina has become the first state to 
make polio shots a requirement for ad- 
mittance to public school. Under a new 
law passed by the state legislature, all 
pre-school children must be vaccinated 
against poliomyelitis. 
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Wide World photo 


Safety First—At U. S. Army’s Camp A. P. Hilil, junior rocketeers mix rocket 
fuel by remote control. Fuel is in drum, which is spun by attached ropes. 


4 Science in the News 


Caution ... Rocketeers at Work 


Wide World photo 
Feeding the “Bird’’—Tense moment comes 
when fuel is poured into rocket. Mask 
and asbestos gloves protect rocketeer in 
case rocket fuel ignites accidentally. 


“Four, three, two, one, fire!” 

A homemade rocket flashed into the 
air at a speed of 615 miles per hour. It 
bulleted to an altitude of one mile, 
then whistled back to Earth. 

A teen-age rocket shoot was in ses- 
sion. About 150 junior rocketeers were 
weekend guests of the U.S. Army at 
Camp A. P. Hill in Virginia. The Army 
volunteered its expert guidance after 
several teen-agers were killed or injured 
in “backyard” shoots. 

Why are rockets dangerous? Home- 
made rocket fuel can blow an iron pipe 
to bits, hurling jagged shreds of metal 
in all directions. Some states, such as 
Connecticut, have outlawed amateur 
rocket shoots. Several communities have 
banned the sale of explosive chemicals 
to teen-agers. 

The photos show what happened at 
Camp A. P. Hill. There were lots of 
duds—but plenty of thrills, too. The 
Army proved that safety rules cut down 
only on accidents—not on fun. 


ie calle arte ald 


Wide World photo 
Blast Off! —This rocket soared to an 
altitude of 5,000 feet—but two out of 
three were duds. Birdmen huddle behind 
bunker whose walls are two feet thick. 
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TV Ratings 
(Continued from page 6) 


YES! 


first time I topped Sullivan,” says Mr. 
Allen, “Elvis Presley was my big at- 
traction. It was the worst show I’ve 
ever put on. In my book the most thrill- 
ing show had two Shakespearéan read- 
ings by Orson Welles. The egg we laid 
in the ratings could’ve fed the starving 
Armenians for a year.” 

Ed Sullivan, meanwhile, comments: 
“Maria Callas, the most dynamic person- 
ality in opera, made her TV debut on 
my show. ... I spent a young fortune 
to engage the Metropolitan Opera or- 
chestra conducted by Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulous [to accompany her]. The rating 
for that show was 33. The previous 
week, when I had excerpts from an 
Elvis Presley movie, the rating was 
41.8. In mid-December a show featur- 
ing opera dropped to 25. On January 
6, Presley ap>eared live on the show 
and we hit 46.2.” 

Is there any clearer evidence than 
these statements that in the “big push” 
for ratings, quality suffers? 














3. The battle for high ratings leads to 
an excessive amount of second-rate imi- 
tation on TV. 


Turn on your TV set on an average 
weekday night. What are you likely to 
see? Horse operas galore! 

A season or two ago, one or two 
Westerns went over big. They scored 
tremendously high ratings. Now prac- 
tically every other advertiser thinks that 
if he sponsors a Western, he'll get high 
ratings, too, 


Comments Sen. Mike Monroney, 
chairman of the Senate committee in- 
vestigating TV ratings: “When one net- 
work show clicks, the others come out 


with similar shows. . . . You have three 
networks and they all tend to follow 
along like sheep. . . . Nobody’s looking 


at anything these days except horses!” 

This does not mean that Westerns 
as a form of entertainment (or even as 
art) are bad. There are several superb 
Western series on TV—just as some of 
Hollywood's finest directors (John Ford, 
Fred Zinnemann, etc.) have created 
Westerns that are among the great 
movies of all time. 

But what is bad is the way the TV 
networks and advertisers have taken 
the success of a few Westerns—with 
high ratings — as an excuse for glutting 
our TV screens with second-rate imi- 
tations. 

The emphasis on high ratings has 
turned TV into a “me-too” medium. 
This year it’s Westerns. A few years 
ago it was quiz shows. Before that it 
was inane “situation” comedies, What- 
ever the ratings say is “big” next year, 
that’s what we'll get—and get—and get! 


4. Emphasis on ratings is stifling truly 
creative programming on TV. 


Senior Scholastic sought comments 
from a number of TV personalities 
whose programs have been “dropped” 
in recent years. In each case, one of the 
reasons for the show’s cancellation was 
believed to be declining ratings. 

None of the persons with whom we 
made contact would comment publicly 
on this subject. Their reticence is under- 
standable, however, when you consider 
that they may hope to return to TV 
some day—and may have to earn their 
bread and butter by compromising their 
former quality for higher ratings. 








COMING NEXT WEEK 


Peter Goulden of Britain Answers 
His Critics in Senior Scholastic 


“Two weeks after I arrived in America, I took it 
upon myself to condemn the whole American edu- 
cational system as ‘easy, lazy, and noisy.’ I said it 
bred immaturity and mediocrity. . . 

“I was the subject of several letters to the editor of Senior Scholastic, 
and the near-victim of a high school lynching party. . . . 

“The irony is that my views have changed. . . .” 


How have Peter’s views changed? You'll find out in next week’s Forum 
Topic, in which he and other teen-age delegates to the 1959 Herald {; 
Tribune Forum discuss: “Education—for What?” 











But Richard Austin Smith, writing in 
Fortune magazine, recently noted: 
“There has been a sustained exodus of 
talent from TV ... to movies, to off- 
Broadway shows, or to the theatre in 
general.” Among those named: Robert 
Montgomery a.id Orson Welles who re- 
turned to movie-making, and Paddy 
Chayefsky who turned to playwrighting. 

Says Mr. Welles bitterly: “Almost 
anything that is good [on TV] is even- 
tually cancelled. By good I mean differ- 
ent . . . anything that departs from a 
format that has already succeeded.” 

Says Pultizer Prize-winning playwright 
Arthur Miller: “On TV you can’t speak 
your mind in an adult way without 
being censored.” 

Why not? Ralph Hardy, an executive 
of the National Association of Radio 
and TV Broadcasters, says: “No spon- 
sor willingly puts on and pays for a 
program that he knows is going to alien- 
ate people in terms of their good will 
or their willingness to buy the product 
or service he has to sell.” 

Broadcasting magazine, quoting an 
advertising agency executive, puts it 
more bluntly: “Advertising does not pay 
for programs to uplift, but to sell prod- 
ucts — with audience size the major 
criterion.” 

So long as audience size, as recorded 
by TV ratings, remains the goal of 
major TV programs, television will con- 
tinue on its perilous downhill road to 
ruin. 








(Continued from page 7) 

It’s only logical that if you’re an ad- 
vertiser, you're going to want a program 
that will appeal to the greatest number 
of possible customers. 

This same principle has guided other 
media before television. For every great 
award-winning movie, Hollywood has 
made countless reels of light comedies, 
mysteries, romantic dramas, and musica] 
extravaganzas it knew had wide appeal. 

Ratings are also to TV what circula- 
tion figures are to newspapers and mag- 
azines. Publishers are always seeking 
to boost their circulation figures. Tele- 
vision must do the same—and the rat- 
ings provide a means to measure the 
“popular vote” of an audience. 











3. Despite the ratings, television is 
meeting its responsibilities for balanced 
programming. 


The chairman of the board of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Rob- 
ert W. Sarnoff, told Senior Scholastic: 

“To say that producers and sponsors 
of television programs try to achieve 

(Continued on page 30) 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. HAWAII 


A, 


Using the letters a-d, arrange 


the following items ih the order in 
which each occurred. 


a 


Signing of the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill by President Eisen- 
hower 


2. Admission of Hawaii as a terri- 


tory 


8. Discovery of the islands by Cap- 


tain Cook 


. Unity of the islands under rule 


B. 


of King Kamehameha 
On the line to the left of each 


of the following statements or ques- 


tions, 


write the letter preceding the 


word or phrase which best completes 
the sentence or answers the question. 


eee 


The distance between Hawaii 
and the mainland of North 
America is about 

a. 100 miles c. 2,400 miles 
b. 550 miles d. 6,000 miles 


. The estimated jet flying time 


from San Francisco to Hawaii 


__8. A 50th star will be added to 


the flag of the United States 

a. the day after statehood be- 
comes official 

b. on a day selected by Con- 
gress 

c. on a day indicated by the 
President of the United 
States 

d. on the Fourth of July follow- 
ing statehood 


. The major political parties in 


Hawaii are the 

a. Nisei and American 

b. Conservative and Liberal 

c. Democratic and Conservative 
d. Republican and Democratic 


10. The chief state executive of 


Hawaii will be 

a. the President of the United 
States 

b. its senior Senator 

c. the territorial representative 
in Congress 

d. its governor 
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2. The population of Yugoslavia is 
about 
a. 1,000,000 c. 52,500,000 
b. 18,000,000 d. 112,000,000 

3. The word “Yugoslavia” means 
a. land of the morning calm 
b. land of the sky blue waters 
c. Fertile Crescent 
d. land of the South Slavs 

. All of the following are reli- 
gious faiths followed by large 
numbers of Yugoslavs, except 
a. Buddhism 
b. Eastern Orthodoxy 
c. Islam 
d. Roman Catholicism 

. All of the following peoples 
were absorbed into Yugoslavia, 
except 
a. Balts c. Slovenes 
b. Croats d. Serbs 

}. Yugoslavia’s position in interna- 
tional affairs today may best be 
described as 
a. anti-Communist 
b. pro-Republican 
c. anti-West 
d. neutralist 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


is about 

a. oné hour 

b. four and a half hours 

c. twelve hours 

d. Seventeen and a half hours 


ll. YUGOSLAVIA ; : 
. The consumer price index in 


A. Chronology the U.S. is prepared by the 
__1. Invasion of Yugoslavia by the Department of Labor. 
Nazis 2. The reason that 1947-49 is se- 
__2. Collapse of Austrian empire lected as the base period for 
__8. Expulsion of Turks from Serbia comparing prices is that the 
__4. Assassination of Archduke Fer- earlier base period, 1937-39, 
dinand at Sarajevo was no longer regarded as an 
B. Multiple Choice average period as we looked 
__1. Yugoslavia is located in back at it during the 1950's. 
a. northern Europe 3. In 1952 consumer prices in the 
b. southwestern Europe U.S. were 113.5% higher than 
c. southeastern Europe in the period 1947-49. 
d. North Africa . In 1957 consumer prices in the 
U.S. were 20.2% higher than in 
the period 1947-49. 
. Between 1952 and April 1958 
the consumer price index in the 
U.S. increased 100%. 


. The population of ‘Hawaii is 
about 
a. 100,000 ce. 1,800,000 
b. 570,000 d. 11,000,000 


. Which of the following groups 
has the largest population in 
Hawaii? 

a. Hawaiians of mixed descent 
b. Chinese 

c. American and European 

d. Japanese 

. Which of the following is Ha- 
waii’s most important crop? 
a. sugar c. cotton 
b. pineapples d. citrus fruits IN THE U. S. 


. A major problem of Hawaii is (ALL ITEMS) 
en : WORDS OF THE WEEK 
a. high cost of living 7 —_ — y ste 0'sé 
b. lack of rainfall roz, Josip ( rz, yO'se p) 
» 1ac i Croatia (kré.a’sha ) 
c. warm climate Cyrillic (si.ril’ik ) 
d. low personal income of the Djilas, Milovan (jé’lis, mé'’lé.vin) 
majority of the population Kamehameha (ka.ma‘hi.ma‘ha) 
. The number of Senators which Honolulu (hén'l.60'l66 ) a a 
Hawaii will send to Congress is Mikhailovich, Draja (mé.hi'lé.vich, drii’‘ja) 
f : Nisei (né'sa’ ) 
: a Oahu (6.a'hd0) 
. hel : -_ (po’é) 
n a ‘APRIL Sarajevo (sa‘ra.yé.vd 
. dependent upon the size of rac alli Tahiti (ta.hé’té) 
the population SOUND ©. 5. SwanremN Oo” canes Tito (té’td) 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO... 


Opportunity and the 











I had settled down last evening to 
a pile of unread magazines. The day’s 
adventures were still rattling around 
in my mind*—those at the office, | 
mean. I couldn’t help thinking how 
good it was to be alive in a country 
where you pick the kind of work you 
want to do, and where it is right to 
progress in proportion to what you 
give your employer. 

And I couldn't help remembering 
something I had overheard at work. 
Down our hall, an old-timer and a 
young fellow were installing a new 
steel wall panel. The young fellow 
had scribed lines on the steel sheet 
and picked up an electric saw. Then 
he laid it down and unfolded his ruler. 
“‘What’s wrong?” asked the old- 
timer. “I'd better go back and check 
that jut-out in the corner.” “Come 
now,” said the older man, “‘haven’t 
you faith in your own measure- 
ments?” The younger fellow grinned, 
made the saw-cut, and slid the panel 
into place. 

So remembering, I thought: 
George will get a kick out. of that 
story; he will be able to use it when 
he’s talking to the boys and girls up 








Prepared Mind 
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at the high school. He’s always telling 
them to have confidence in them- 
selves. 

I wasn’t surprised when my next- 
door neighbor barged through my 
front door and took a chair opposite 
me. You know how George is; even 
at rest he fizzes like a newly opened 
bottle of soda water. 





























“George, something’s cooking. 
Now what?” 

“I’m to be Mr. General Electric at 
our new plant on the West Coast. 
Will you drive us to the airport in 
the morning? The 6:20 plane. I'll 
wake you at five. You can catch 
breakfast with us.” 

“Not so fast.” 

“Just before quitting time I got 
word from headquarters. Out of a 
clear sky. They want us out there on 
the double to get the details.” 

“ 


T..957? 
S? 


“Esther will house-hunt while I’m 
at the plant.” 

“You're going out there to see 
whether you want the job?” 

“T took the job.” 

“How big a manufacturing opera- 
tion is it?” 

“About 200. It will grow!” 

I was speechless. - 

“See you at five,” said George, 
bounding to his feet. 

I pumped his hand warmly. 

It was a good hour before my mind 
quieted down. I’d miss George. So 
would everyone else. So what? Elec- 
tricity and electronics have made this 





nA 





the smallest big country in the world. 
Our company’s places of business are 
in many states, many countries. Come 
to think of it, George always insisted 
that every General Electric em- 
ployee was completely visible to the 
headquarters’ people in New York. 
He had often reminded me that both 
of us were an important part of 
publicly owned company that was an 
important part of the total United 
States enterprise. 

I slipped on my coat and went next 
door. George and Esther were taking 
turns talking to their son Phil, on the 
telephone, away at college. You'd 
think they had stumbled onto a million 
dollars... . Well, I got ina few words 
and went back home. | set the alarm 
and tried to sleep. 


* 


I am almost sure that everyone 
should be somewhat like George. 

The fact that he had missed out on 
a college education hadn’t prevented 
him from accumulating a college 
man’s knowledge. To him, learning 
is an unceasing adventure—there’s no 
end to it. 


As a member of a community, and 
as a citizen of a country, he stood up 
to be counted. When a new school 
improvement was being debated, he 
dug out the facts and spoke his piece 
at meeting. He wrote letters to his 
representatives in the state and 
Federal government. “‘How can they 
represent us, if they don’t know 
what we think and believe?” he kept 
saying to all his friends. 

As a manager of one of our smaM 
motor-manufacturing components, he 
set a good, fast pace. Through hard 
work and study and the fair manage- 
ment of his people, he kept his 
operation on the profit side of the 
business ledger. His people worked 
with him, not for him. To use a word 
he liked, he thought every employee 
should be stimulated by the thought 


that the major contribution of his 
company lay in providing the goods 
and services, the jobs, the wages and 
job benefits, that keep America strong 
and prosperous. Also, to him, his 
company was a clearing house where 
people come together and are helped, 
by good ideas and common facilities, 
to do more for each other than they 
could do if left to their own devices. 
* 

Just before saying goodbye to 
George at the Airport next morning, 
he asked me to fill in for him at the 
high school—a brief talk at student 
assembly. 

“Talk to them about what?” I 
asked. 

“You tell them what I would tell 
them. I may be able to be with them 
once more before we finally move.” 

* 


On the way back to town, I out- 
lined fairly clearly in my memory 
what I would say at the high school. 
I would not lecture about the impor- 
tance of the basic subjects, working 
hard, and so on. No, I would have 
something to say about the prepared 
mind . . . about being stimulated in- 
stead of scared by new situations. 
George, and what was happening to 
him, would be the splendid example 
to drive my points home. 

This talk would also give me a 
chance to tell what was happening to 
two of our friends, just a couple of 
years out of college. After gradua- 
tion, both had gone shopping for jobs 
in a big city many miles from home. 
They ‘both found challenging jobs, 
but one backed down. He went back 
home, took an easy, secure job, and 
lived home where his mother could 
feed and pick up after him, and listen 
sympathetically to his grumblings 
about life’s dullness. | would be care- 
ful to point out that one doesn’t 
necessarily have to go away from 
home for opportunity—quite the con- 
trary—because there are still dia- 
monds in one’s own back yard. But 
I would make it clear—I hoped 
in this marvelous age our “back 
yard” has grown into several hundred 
thousand square miles. 

There was one point I would try to 
make—one that George had been 
trying out on me. As he put it, good 
things and bad things happen to all 
of us. One paw of going to school 
is learning how to make the recorded 
history oF the past help us, in our own 
acts and decisions, to make the future 
a brighter page. George said it was a 


mistake to think of history, litera- 
ture, and political science, for ex- 
ample, as dealing only with facts. 
These subjects report facts, compare, 
and relate them, and help us in our 
future judgments. It’s knowing what 
has happened before, seeing if the 
conditions are the same or different, 
and applying our good sense and 
reasoning power in reaching our own 
conclusions. 


As I drove along, I made a mental 
note to tell my audience what George 


thought about young job-seekers 
whose first questions at the interview 
were: What about security? Will I 
geta pension? 

As a matter of fact, George’s and 
my company pioneered many of the 
extra-benefit plans now in operation 
throughout industry. But for a person 

of 25, say, to have so little faith in 
himself that he . . . well, there’s 
mighty little stimulation in living 
and working in a comfortably padded 
rut. 
7 


George was flying into the un- 
known. Or was he? A new and more- 
rewarding job. New responsibilities. 
New neighbors . . . and new young 
people. And ina year or so, would he 
be established, comfortable, and se- 
cure? 

I had it! I would end my talk with 
just that question. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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HE BEST detective work on tele- 
vision is done by the documentary 
program researchers, not by the “pri- 
vate eyes.” Ellery Queen, Mike Harh- 
mer, and Richard Diamond are dull 
clods compared to Daniel Jones and 
Isaac Kleinerman. 

Jones is the chief researcher for 
NBC-TV’s Project 20 unit, the group 
that produced the memorable Meet 
Mr. Lincoln and other historical docu- 
mentaries. Kleinerman is responsible 
for getting most of the film for CBS- 
TV's weekly The Twentieth Century. 
Both men are genuine sleuths. 

A documentary is a program that 
tells a story through pictures of the 
actual people and events. Unlike a 
newsreel, a documentary goes into 
great detail and isn’t necessarily con- 
cerned with current news happenings. 


ideas Come First 

The first thing a documentary pro- 
gram must have is the basic idea. Let’s 
say, for example, that Burton Benja- 
min, producer of The Twentieth Cen- 
tury, decides to do a program about 
Woodrow ‘Wilson. 

“We start out with an idea,” says 





DANIEL JONES: Project 20 





Benjamin. “Then we must determine if 
there is a body of film to support the 
idea.” 

The phrase “body of film” means 
sufficient motion picture footage for 
a well-rounded 30-minute program. 
Through experience and _ research, 
Benjamin knows that no sound motion 
pictures were made before 1927, and 
no movies existed at all before 1897. 
For the Wilson project, then, he realiz- 
es two facts: Wilson was famous after 
1897, but he died before 1927; there- 
fore, silent movies of the 28th U. S. 
president should be around somewhere. 

At this point, Ike Kleinerman goes to 
work, tracking these movies down. He 
snoops about in film libraries, news- 
reel companies, private collections, his- 
torical societies, and Government agen- 
cies (such as the Department of the 
Army or the U. S. Information Service). 


Want Film—Will Travel 

When the program deals with for- 
eign subjects, Benjamin and Kleiner- 
man pack their bags and go overseas. 
They often advertise in local news- 
papers in other countries, asking for 
people with film to contact them. In 
Turkey last year, looking for films of 
that nation’s “George Washington,” 
Kemal Ataturk, they were talking to a 
librarian. She mentioned that her hus- 
band was a banker, whose bank had 
once taken in many reels of old film as 
collateral on a loan. Since the loan was 
never repaid, the bank still had the 
film. Benjamin and Kleinerman got 
most of the film they needed out of 
that bank’s vaults. 

Film detectives are not always that 
successful. At the moment, they can- 
not find a “body of film” for a story 
on Operation Sea Lion, the code name 
used by the Nazis for their plan to 
invade England. 

When all the film is assembled, story 
researchers work out the script. Then 
the film researchers match the script 
with films. For an average 30-minute 







ISAAC KLEINERMAN: 
The Twentieth Century 


show, the final reel will contain 2,250 
feet of film. To get this, the film re- 
searchers must scan some 500,000 feet 
of film. They use “rapid scanners” 
through which film travels at a rate of 
1,000 feet per minute. 

The script and the film are brought 
together. This poses a problem, accord- 
ing to Benjamin. With limited time to 
tell a story, he must put aside some 
excellent footage, if it doesn’t add to 
the story itself. 

“We were doing a program on 
Churchill’s life,” he recalls, “and we 
found a scene taken when he visited 
Hollywood in 1925. Churchill was in- 
troduced to Charlie Chaplin—and the 
two of them did an impromptu comic 
dance. Well, we chuckled over that 
film, we howled at it, we fell in love 
with it. But we couldn’t use it! It had 
nothing to do with what we were try- 
ing to tell in our story.” 


Getting the Right Picture 
The film detectives have offices load- 
ed with cans of film and an elaborate 
bookkeeping system to keep track of it 
all. “The big problem with documenta- 
ries,” says Dan Jones, “is to have the 
right picture on the screen to go with 
the narration. It looks easy, but it isn’t. 
The synchronization must be perfect. 
Otherwise you'll be looking at a picture 
of one thing and listening to the nar- 
rator talk about something else!” 
Documentaries—history lessons in 
motion pictures—are fascinating, but 
expensive, television programs. There 
aren't many of them. The next time 
you see one on TV, try to imagine 
the enormous research that was nec- 
essary to have brought those films into 
your living room. Just thinking about 
it can be staggering! 
—Dicx KLEINER 
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Girls 10 through 21...Sew your way to fortune in the 1959 


SINGER ou Stilenake. Gitar 


How to make the most of Summer? Make 
a dress! Enter the SINGER YOUNG STYLE- 
MAKER CONTEST—a bigger, more excit- 
ing contest than ever before—expanded 


Simply sign up for the siNGER Contest 
Young Style-maker Sewing Course. 
Fight 24-hour lessons only $10 at your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER. (You don’t have 


to own or buy a sewing machine to 
enter.) Enroll now; contest-starts April 
20th. Classes fill fast—so sign up soon! 
Get your entry blank and full contest 
and eligibility rules at... 


to include a Senior Division for ages 18 
through 21. 

You’ ll learn to sew the easy, modern 
way while you make a contest dress that 
could win you fabulous prizes! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


° in the United States, Hawaii and Canada 
") Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


,*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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$130,000 worth of prizes! 


Over 5,000 winners! 


For SINGER Shop winners: Fitted sewing cases — 
over 1,700 for each age group. 

For SINGER Divisional winners: 108 SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines—the newest models in the famous 
SLANT-NEEDLE Series. 36 for each age group. 








For SINGER Regional winners: 3-day all-expense- 
paid trips to New York for the 15 finalists and 
mothers, or family-approved companions, 


NATIONAL PRIZES 





FIRST PRIZE 


Summer jet air trip to Paris. Tour of fashion 
houses, Fall showings—for winner, family- 
approved companion or husband, 

4 Second Prizes ..... $800 each 


TEEN FIRST PRIZE ....... $600 plus 
(For girls 14-17) One week Summer air tour of historical 
U. S. places for winner and parents. 


4 Second Prizes ..... %600 each 


"TWEEN FIRST PRIZE....... $400 plus 
(For girls 10-13) One week Summer air tour of historical 
U. S. places for winner and parents. 


4 Second Prizes . . $400 each 


MISSES 
& MRS. 
(18 through 21) 
































AKE a bright cloud of music and 
you have the setting. Take a 
warm night in spring and you have 
the season. Take two people with 
happy jumping hearts and you have 
the reason why. It’s the dance that 
crowns them ail—the prom. 

You've had the date circled for 
weeks, and already there's been 
more speculation and secret maneu- 
vering involved than most skilled 
diplomats use to launch a major 
conference. Rumor has it that this 
years prom will be the best ever. 
And it will be, if you start getting 
ready now. 


Q. My boy friend can’t dance and 
refuses to learn. Should I go to the 
prom with another boy, or just stay 
home? 


A. Nick’s been your date all year. 
He’s the boy who makes those mar- 
velously corny remarks in the movies 
that set you giggling, who waits for 
you after class, and who made you 
pop with pride when he hit the home 
run in the game last week. Suddenly 
you decide, with the biggest event of 
the year coming up and Nick turning 
thumbs down on a dance routine, that 
he’s out-dated. Before you turn him 
in for a new model, get hold of your 
perspective. 

A boy friend isn’t someone who is 
convenient to have around because he 
takes you places you like to go. He’s 
a friend, not your hired chief escort. 
No doubt there are things he’d like 
to have you do with him that you rebel 
against. Of course, you both could go 
your own ways if Nick weren’t your 
special boy friend, and no one’s feel- 
ings would be bruised. But if he weren’t 
someone special, probably you wouldn’t 
have asked the question, 

Perhaps with proper coaxing from 
you and a few of his male friends, 
Nick would change his mind about 
learning to dance. If you can convince 
him that dancing is just another form 
of athletics and can be just as much 
fun as a baseball game, he might learn 
to like it. Gene Kelly and Sugar Ray 
Robinson are no slouches when it 
comes to athletic ability, and they both 
say that the co-ordination and control 
an athlete needs to perform well are 
the same qualities needed in dancing. 

Maybe Nick doesn’t realize how 
much you want to go to the prom. Let 


Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 








him know that you feel the prom is 
important, but that it won’t be any 
fun unless he’s your date. If he knows 
how much you're counting on going 
with him, he may moan and groan, 
but he'll probably don a suit and tie 
for the occasion. And in the future, 
when events come up that Nick would 
enjoy and you're tempted to say “nix,” 
remember that a happy relationship 
between two people means compro- 
mise—on both sides. 


Q. Suppose a boy asks you to the 
prom and you don’t want to go with 
him, but you’re afraid no one else will 
ask you. Should you accept the first 
boy? 


A. This is an “it depends” question. 
First, it depends on what your objec- 
tions are to Larry. Is he really objec- 
tionable or is it that you'd prefer to go 
with someone else? 

The big question for many girls is, 
“Will that certain special boy who 
hardly knows I'm alive ask me?” If 
you're waiting for Mr. Special, and 
you turn down Larry, you're playing a 
dangerous and unfair game. Mr. Spe- 
cial may have another girl in mind. 
And it’s not polite to accept a date 
for the prom after you've already re- 
fused one invitation. 

Never go to a dance with someone 
you really dislike, though, even if it 
means missing the biggest event of the 
year. If you find it impossible to be nice 
to Larry, you'll find it hard to have a 
good time with him. It wouldn’t be 
fair to allow Larry to arrange such 
a special evening for someone who 
doesn’t care for him at all. 


Q. 1 don’t have my driver's license 
yet so I have to depend on double 
dating. I don’t mind, but often my date 
has to be home earlier than the other 
couple. How can I tell them she has 
to go home? 


A. When you ask a favor of anyone, 
you always state exactly what the 
favor is before asking your benefactor 
to grant it. You don’t say to Jack, “May 
Joanne and I ride with you to the 
prom?” If Joanne has a deadline, tack 
onto your request, “She has to be in 
at 12:30.” Then Jack can agree or 
say, “Sorry, I plan to stay out until 
1:30.” Neither of you is put on the 
spot. 

If you can’t find out Joanne’s curfew 
beforehand, ask her when you pick her 


















A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Tell me, Alfred, who was that hand- 
some, witty young man who forced his 
attentions on me all evening long?” 


up. Tell Jack immediately and, if it’s 
inconvenient for him to take you home 
then, make some other arrangement 
during the evening, even if it means 
calling Joanne’s parents and figuring it 
out with them. (They might grant you 
a special permission to be late, but 
don’t count on it.) 

If Jack agrees to take you home on 
time and then makes no move to leave 
at the appointed hour, you have every 
right to remind him of your agreement. 
If he dawdles, be as insistent as you 
have to be. But if Jack turns out to be 
unreliable, better find yourself another 
chauffeur. 


Q. If a boy sends you a corsage that 
clashes with the color of your dress for 
the prom, do you have to wear the 
flowers? 

A. Woe is you! A vision in pink, you 
open the florist’s box and find—roses, 
and you've never seen redder ones! 
Still, you should wear the corsage, no 
matter how awful you think the com- 
bination is. Your date bought the 
flowers especially for the occasion, 
hoping to please you, and the purchase 
probably made quite a dent in his 
wallet. You can easily see why it would 
be both rude and inconsiderate not to 
wear them. 

Actually few flowers really clash with 
any dress, and probably nobody but 
you will think yours do. Unusual con- 
trasting colors can be dramatically dif- 
ferent without being displeasing to the 
eye. However, if you simply can’t bear 
the color of your corsage against your 
dress, wear it on your wrist, where it'll 
spend most of the evening against your 
date’s shoulder, or fasten it to+your 
evening bag. It doesn’t matter where 
you wear your flowers so long as you 
attach them somewhere. 
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Show of the Week: The King of Swing, | 


Benny Goodman, brings his second an- 
nual “Swing into Spring” before 


sary as a band leader this year. Guests 
on the show will be lla Fitzgerald and 
Peggy Lee, plus a revived BG Quartet: 


Benny, Lionel Hampton (vibes), Andre | 
(piano), and Shelley Manne | 


Previn 
(drums). 


» More music is coming along on 
Saturday, April 11: Buddy Hackett and 


Oscar Hammerstein II are Perry Como’s 


guests (NBC-TV), while Peggy King is 
starred on Your Hit Parad 
» The top show for Sunday, April 12, 
should be the General Electric Theater 


production of G. B. Shaw’s “Caesar afid | 
Cleopatra” on CBS-TV. In this inter- | 
pretation, Piper Laurie portrays a fright- | 


ened, teen-aged Cleo, timidly awaiting 
the arrival of the mighty 


played by Maurice Evans. On ABC-TV, | 


the high school students who won this 
year’s Science Fair will appear on Johns 


Hopkins File 7. And Dr. Harlow Shap- | 
ley, scientist-philosopher in charge of | 
the Harvard Observatory, will chat with | 
Simone Daro-Gossner, an astronomer at | 
the U. S. Naval Observatory, Washing- | 


ton, D. C., on NBC-TV’s Wisdom. 
“Submarine,” with information about 
nuclear undersea craft, too, is the job 
done by The Twentieth Century (CBS- 
TV). 
» Patrice Munsel and John Raitt will 
do a capsule version of “Naughty Mari- 
etta” on The Voice of Firestone, Mon- 
day, April 13, on ABC-TV. 
» “The Vincent Eaglewood Story,” a 
funny play about a schoolteacher who 
joins Wagon Train, is the show on NBC- 
TV, Wednesday, April 15. The teacher 
has some interesting notions on how 
to handle children, Indians, and parents! 
Over on CBS-TV’s Armstrong Circle 
Theater, there’s a play about diamond 
smuggling. The material is based on 
case histories in the files of the U. S. 
Customs Department. 
p» One last item for the week: On 
Thursday, April 16, on NBC-TV, Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford will repeat his very 
funny version of the lovely Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta, “The Mikado.” It 
should be quite enjoyable. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 

—Dickx KLEINER 








the | 
CBS-TV cameras tonight, Friday, April | 
10. BG is celebrating his 25th anniver- | 


(CBS-TV). | 


Caesar— | 














University Fashion— the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
butfon-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You'll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 


Shirts that casually say 
you’re terrific! A drawer-full 
of Arrow sport shirts is your 
key to the good looks depart- 
ment. Now is the time to 
stock up. 


ARROW first in fashion 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


BRENDA JO KOUNOVSKY, Sophomore, Minot High School, Minot, N.D. 








Here is popular Brenda Jo Kounovsky 
with some of her friends. Brenda Jo 
loves record hops. She has studied tap 
dancing and ballet, but enjoys danc- 
ing to popular music best of all. 

en she finishes school, Brenda Jo 
would like to become a model. With 
life so exciting, Brenda Jo is happy 
she knows how to keep blemishes 
from interfering with her fun. 


Read what Brenda Jo did: ‘‘With all the fun I was having in high school, I 
was miserable when my face broke out. Nothing did much good, until I tried 
Clearasil. In almost no time, I could really see 
ons Fagg nen and so could my friends. “Pramda Jo Koumsvefoy 
ou ave a clear skin, thanks to Clearasil. 816 6th Street, S. W. e 
Minot, North Dakota 





Millions of boys and girls have proved. . . 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
*“STARVES’ PIMPLES 

Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. 

Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 
Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 

in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 - 


(no fed. tax). Money- — Reus. 
back guarantee. At oer a 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. EH, 180 Mamaroneck Aves, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
ana 15¢ to Box 9-OZ (for Tube) or 
Box 9-PA (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. Expires 5/15/59. 


} Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
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Because it Really Works. 

























TV Ratings 
(Continued from page 22) 


high ratings is another way of saying 
that they try to please the largest possi- 
ble audience. That happens to be the 
first responsibility of television. 

“If that were our only object, it 
would obviously eliminate programs of 
more specialized appeal. Of course, it 
is not. We have a responsibility to the 
minority as well. 

“At NBC, for example, our aim is a 
totality of program service—a range of 
programming that will serve the tastes 
and interests of all viewers, from Perry 
Como fans to students of Continental 
Classroom, college-level physics 
course. 

“In serving this aim, we regularly 
sustain cultural and informational pro- 
grams such as Wisdom, NBC Kaleido- 
scope, and numerous news specials. In- 
deed, there are also notable instances 
in which rating results have not de- 
terred sponsors from supporting special-~ 
ized programs, such as Omnibus, the 
Bell Telephone Science and Music 
series, and the Hallmark Hall of Fame.” 
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4. There is quality on TV—for the 
selective listener. 

















This season TV viewers were treated 
to Leonard Bernstein’s excellent lectures 
on music, the masterly dances of Fred 
Astaire’s “spectacular,” the Moiseyev 
Ballet, such plays as Hemingway's For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, Marc Connelly’s 
Green Pastures, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
and other quality programs. 

But this is the important point: You 
can put Hamlet or the Metropolitan 
Opera on every night of the week— 
but that doesn’t mean people are going 
to watch. When the Old Vic presented 
its production of Romeo and Juliet a 
year ago—with great fanfare, too—its 
rating was a low 14.5. That same night 
I Love Lucy hit 51.2 and Burns and 
Allen had a rating of 32.4. 

The TV networks deserve our praise 
and our gratitude—not our slurs and 
brickbats—for continuing to present 
quality productions at all! 

Furthermore, the growth of educa- 
tional TV stations throughout the nation 
is beginning to fill a cultural and edu- 
cational gap that could not ever be 
filled by commercial TV. These stations, 
supported by public funds in some com- 
munities and by private organizations 
in others, are opening up entirely new 
frontiers in quality programming. 

So long as 90 per cent of all Ameri- 
cans have access to TV at home (as 
the latest surveys indicate), the major 
programs must continue to cater to 
majority tastes—ratings or no ratings. 
But that does not mean that the selec- 
tive listener is deprived of quality TV 
fare. 
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New releases coming your way in 
time for National Library Week, April 
12-18. 


Hard-Cover Editions 

The Van Cliburn Legend, by Abram 
Chasins. A biography of the _bril- 
liant young pianist, published on the 
first anniversary of his winning Mos- 
cow’s International Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Competition; illustrated. (Doubleday) 
$4.00 

Looking Up, by Jane Boyle Need- 
ham, as told to Rosemary Taylor. A 
polio victim shows how her lightheart- 
ed, unconquerable spirit turned her 
disability into an asset. (Putnam) $3.50 

Through the Frozen Frontiers: The 
Exploration of Antarctica, by Rear Ad- 
miral George J. Dufek, USN. The 
Commander of Operation DeepFreeze 
gives the history of the continent from 
its discovery to recent, vital explora- 
tions: photographs and maps. (Har- 
court, Brace) $3.25 

The Babe and I, by Mrs. Babe Ruth, 
with Bill Slocum. The wife of the great 
Yankee baseball star tells about her 
husband’s triumphs, and _ generosity; 
illustrated. (Prentice-Hall) $3.95 

Collision Course, by Alvin Moscow. 
A well-documented account of the 
tragic collision of the Andrea Doria 
and the Stockholm on July 25, 1956; 
photographs, diagrams, and maps. 
(Putnam) $4.50 




















Paperback Editions 

Buffalo Bill and the Wild West, by 
Henry Blackman Sell and Victor Wey- 
bright. An illustrated, action-packed 
biography of William F. Cody and his 
famous rodeo. (Signet Key) 50¢ 

* The Red Badge of Courage, by 
Stephen Crane. A stirring tale of the 
fear and confusion facing a young Civil 
War soldier in his first battle. (Pocket 
Library) 35¢ 

Outboard Boating Handbook, by 
Hank Bowman, “How-to” tips for the 
amateur outboard motor enthusiast, in 
time for vacation. (Fawcett) 75¢ 

* Mrs. Mike, by Benedict and Nancy 
Freedman. The story of a 16-year-old 
girl who leaves Boston for the open 
north country with her Canadian 
Mountie husband. (Bantam) 35¢ 

The Fiery Trial, by Carl Sandburg. 
This section from Sandburg’s historical 
novel, Remembrance Rock, follows the 
life of one family during the Civil War. 
(Dell) 50¢ 


* An April Teen Age Book Club selection. 





Q. Getting my thin, baby fine hair to behave is 
hopeless! Or is it? L. C., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


A. Are you sure you’ve tried “everything”? An 
everyday massage-and-brush routine, for instance, to help thin 
hair “get growing’? Frequent dunkings—for the bulkier look that 
cleanliness adds? And it seems you haven't discovered what a good 
home permanent can do. How the body it puts in fine hair turns that 
“cornsilk” into silky, lasting curls you can boss at the flick of a 
comb. You can have fluffy ringlets or smoothed-down fullness with 
a Toni. There’s no frizzy look—even the very first day. 


Q . What kind of hairdo makes a short girl look 
taller? A. J., Dubuque, lowa 


A. Long lines in clothes can “up” your stature, 
but a long hairdo de-heightens you more than 
ever! Pageboys are not for tiny teens. If you're 
slim—wear a short, softly curled style with up- 
lifting lines, height at the crown. Avoid a “busy” 
arrangement, if you're on the chubby side. LL 


Q. I’m setting my hair on rollers and the ends keep 
slipping out. Is there a way to prevent this? 
M. K., Danbury, Connecticut 


A. Here’s a good trick: Cut little strips of tissue 

paper—the size of the end papers you get in a home 

permanent kit. Use them just like you do for a 

permanent. They'll give a smooth set; no pop-outs or 

stragglers. Actually, it’s just as easy to give yourself a Toni. . . 
(other girls do, so can you!). It holds your set to stay—whatever 
your hair style. 


Q . Have you any suggestions for “building up” a 
receding chin? R. J., Kansas City, Missouri 


A. One way to offset a retreating chinline is to 
give it a “hoist” with this eye-deceiver: a soft 
hairdo that concentrates interest on full, short 

curls, styled in a back-swept direction. And to maintain this chin-up 
strategy—minus nightly pin-up problems—you’ll want your curls 
to have the body they need. It gives them bounce, prevents damp- 
weather drooping. Of course, it’s the kind of “booster” they can 
get only with a good home wave. 


xy 


If you have any questions about hair care, write to Carol Douglas, 
Dept. H, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Tied Up or Down? 


A West Coast dress buyer dropped in 
at the New York firm of Jackson, Parker, 
& Lewis. “Mr. Jackson or Mr. Parker,” 
he requested. 

“Sorry,” said the receptionist. “They're 
both out of town.” 

“Mr. Lewis, then.” 

“Mr. Lewis is tied up.” 

The next day he called back, and was 
again unsuccessful. On the third day he 
telephoned and was told the two part- 
ners were still out of town. 

“And Mr. Lewis?” 

“Sorry, he’s tied up.” 

“What goes an?” the buyer shouted. 
“He’s been tied up for three days!” 

“Oh,” explained the girl. “Mr. Lewis 
is the junior partner. When the others 
go away, they always tie him up.” 

E. E. Kenyon in American Weekly 


Watt's That? 


Ist Electrician: “Have you any four 
volt, two watt bulbs?” 
2nd Electrician: “For what?” 
1st Electrician: “No, two.” 
2nd Electrician: “To what?” 
lst Electrician: “Yes.” 
DePauw Hoot 








Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


J. 8S. Bacu, songwriter, says: “Wild- 
root makes your hair look cool, man!” 


Just a little bit fs 
of Wildroot ay 
and...WOW! S f, 


«++With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


25, 


Need more? 60 for $2. 


Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 
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The Vanishing American 


By Henry Pierson, Yuma Union High School, Yuma, Arizona 
*® Starred words refer to American Indians 








Students —re invited te 
submit = ¥ crossword 


Pr or Pp 

in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
































include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, desi 
with answers fitted in, 


a 
that the puzzle is origi- 
= and his own =. 
eep a copy as puzzies 
be returned. Give 








Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
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. An Indian of this tribe appears 
the buffalo nickel. 

. Geronimo was chief of this tribe. 

. Chatter. 

. Your hand is at the end of this. 

. Shed tears. 

. Members of a military society con- 
sisting of the fiercest warriors, 
soldiers. 

. Old English silver coin. 

. A very good friend. 

. Lieutenant (abbr.). 

2. Possess. 

. Opposite of she. 

. Jolt or thump. 

27. Ceremonial structure used by the 
Pueblo Indians. 

. During the Indian Wars, reservation 
Indians were called Indians. 

. Place where you can vote. 

. Vehicle that carries passengers for a 
fare. 

. Not genuine. 

. General Custer was killed while pur- 
suing this Indian chief (initials). 

. Doctor of Civil Law (abbr.). 

. Opposite of yes. 

. Perceive. 

. Put off or defer. 

. Capital of Puerto Rico, Juan. 
. A bird which breeds in the colder 
parts of the Northern Hemisphere. 

. Drink little by little. 

. Popular beverage from the Orient. 

. Placed in a seat. 

. The Dakota Sioux wore a war ___ 
made of eagle feathers. 


on 


oO 


RK OMNDA OD 
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. Fondle or pamper. 

. Kilogram (abbr.). 

. Grain of a cereal grass. 

. Tuberculosis (abbr.). 

. The Keystone State (abbr.). 


Noah’s 


. Grandfather of Charlemagne (initials). 
. Indians call these “chief of all birds.” 
. A Siouan tribe which ranged the 


eastern part of the Rockies. 


. What a farmer harvests. 
. Pull. 


3. Old Testament (abbr.). 


. Exclamation of satisfaction. 
. The dried leaves of this shrub are 


used to tan leather. 


3. Summon. 


. Used in baseball. 


3. Country south of the U. S. (abbr.). 


28. International Phonetic Assn. (abbr.). 
. Drink brewed from malt and hops. 
. Set a value on property. 
. A mental concept. 
. Shells fired by antiaircraft gun. 
. Indian headdress. 
. Exist. 
. Indian weapon. 
. Our continent (abbr.). 
. To protect himself during an attack, 


a trooper would lie in this. 


. It’s mightier than the sword. 
. South America (abbr.). 

. Protestant Episcopal (abbr.). 
. Toward. 


American in Paris. 





PART 3 


ut} . | What does your 
abwit D M 
i Ma handwriting 


Come Dance with (Capitol). 
Another fine Frank Sinatra album that’s 


handy for parties. There’s a big Billy 
May sound behind Frankie on such 
hits as Something’s Gotta Give (the * 


Fred Astaire version is still our favor- 
ite, though), Dancing in the Dark, 
The Song Is You, and many others. | 
Zonky!  (Audio-Fidelity). Buddy | 
Charles and Ace Harris—at either end | 
of one piano—rag out a ragout of things Y Mir 
like Wodanielle Rose, One O'Clock Vw? Mey wo : 
Jump, and the Andy Razaf-Fats Waller . | 
title tune, Zonky. It’s quite pianofortis- | 
simo, but good fun, too. The A-F | 
sound, of course, is excellent. INDEPENDENT — Ending words | 
When You Come to the End of with a rising stroke and a higher 
the Day (RCA Victor). Perry Como first stroke on capitals show your in- | 
has put together a rather unusual, but dependent spirit. You'll enjoy writ- | 
very pleasant, album here. As the title ing with a general point (#2668). 1 


ANALYTICAL— If you simplify 
your letters to their bare essen- 
tials, you are surely blessed with 


good reasoning powers and keen 





judgment. Try the Esterbrook 


song indicates, the music is aimed at | One of 32 Esterbrook points. | student point (41551). You'll like it! 
people tuckered out and anxious for 
either inspirational or sentimental | 
sounds. Scarlet Ribbons, He’s Got the 


Whole World in His Hands, All YS 
Through the Night, and I May Never Ov yous ahh 


ee et 


COMPETENT — Dotting ‘“i’s” 


closely overhead shows ability and 


Pass This Way Again are among the 
numbers, Perry is joined by Mitchell 
Ayres’ Orchestra and the fine Ray AFFECTIONATE— Broad, open 
Charles Singers. vowels and long final strokes indi- 


cate your open, sunny nature. You'll judgment. If you’re a commercial 


Classical é , 
The Pines of Rome/The Fountains like the bold, medium stub point 

of Rome (Columbia). Eugene Orman- (#2314M). If you damage a point, 

dy and the Philadelphia Orchestra give it’s instantly replaceable for 60¢. 

a shimmeringly descriptive perform- 

ance of these companion pieces by 

Ottorino Respighi (Ray-SPEE-Bhee). 

The reeds and strings are particularly 

good on the opening “Pines of, the , 

Villa Borghese” and the later “Fountain A custom-made pen for $2.95! The famous Classic 

of Trevi. Fountain Pen, with your point choice. Precision-made, 

Folk it starts writing instantly—ink flows smoothly, evenly. 


Flamenco Festival (RCA Victor). | Makers of fountain pens, ball point pens, desk sets and precision points. 
Guitarist Carlos Montoya, with singers 


and dancers, presents a bright, intri- je 2h : of’ 
cate group of flamencan songs: bulerias, j 

tientos, soleares, etc., all bursting with 
Gypsy energy. (In case you collect this + 


exciting music, Victor also has Mon- 
toya on Flamenco Guitar and Sabicas 
on Fiesta Flamenca.) 


student you'll value a clerical point 
(#1554). Esterbrook pens are value 
priced—only $2.95 to $5.75. 


The Classic 
Fountain Pen 


Pick o’ the Pops 

There’s even more guitar on Guitar i 
Boogie Shuffle and Guitar in Orbit by | | " Only Esterbrook lets you choose 
Sam Cook (Calico) ... The Fleet- } : 
woods do nicely on Come Softly to aeng 22 rypteceatie points 
Me, Dophin’s first record . . . Chris | | | ee of 
Barber had the biggest Petite Fleur 
(Laurie) . . . May You Always is the 
McGuire sisters’ wish on Coral. 

—Bos SLOAN 
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Pick 
Your 

Hall-of- 

Famers! 


ANT TO START a real red-hot 
baseball bull session? Just ask your 
buddies: What modern players do you 
think will wind up in the Hall of Fame? 
Let’s throw out Ted Williams, Stan 
Musial, and Warren Spahn. It’d take an 
Act of Congress to keep them out. But 
what about the others? Think a bit. 
Kind of tough, eh? You can’t find any- 
one else with the records of that big 
three. 

Here’s the way I figure it. Going into 
1958, Mickey Mantle appeared to be a 
cinch. With his terrific power, speed, 
fielding, and batting average, he looked 
like another Babe Ruth. So he promptly 
slipped back to a .304 average—not bad 
at all, but for a Hall of Famer? No. 

I'd say Willie Mays is a surer bet. 
Not only is he the best fielder that ever 
lived (personal opinion), but he hits 
for average, has great speed, and bats 
with power. 

A fair bet would be Hank Aaron. If 
he can keep clouting the ball for an- 
other seven to ten years, he might make 
it. Another fair bet is Bob Lemon. He's 
just about had it. But with seven 20- 
game years behind him, he might be 
elected when he becomes eligible in five 
years. 

Yogi Berra might also make the grade 
when he hangs up “the tools of igno- 





Big-League Predictions 


American League National League 


1. New York Milwaukee 

2. Detroit San Francisco 
3. Cleveland Pittsburgh 

4. Chicago Los Angeles 
5. Boston St. Louis 

6. Baltimore Cincinnati 

7. Kansas City Philadelphia 
8. Washington Chicago 














The new go-go-go boys of the National League, the Pittsburgh Pirates, in 
spring training. If the Braves falter a little bit, the Pirates may win the flag. 


rance” (catching gear). Though his life- 
time batting average is a shade under 
.290, he’s still the greatest power-hit- 
ting catcher of all time. 

Other long shots at the Hall are Rocky 
Colavito, if he proves his 1958 season 
wasn’t a flash in the pan; Whitey Ford 
(his earned-run average and winning 
percentage are all-time tops, though he’s 
never won 20 games in a season) ; and— 
no kidding—Orlando Cepeda. The Na- 
tional League rookie-of-the-year really 
appears to have everything. All he has 
to do is show it for at least 10 years. 

That’s not really a gaudy list. If Dad 
sniffs his nose at it and tells you, “You 
should have been around in my time. 
We really had ball-players in those 
days,”—don’t laugh him off. 

Remember the year Carl Hubbell 
made history by striking out five great 
sluggers in the All-Star Game? That 
was 1934. Know how many of those 
All-Stars wound up in the Hall of Fame? 
Get this—16! 

American League: Charley Gehringer, 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Jimmie Foxx, 
Al Simmons, Joe Cronin, Bill Dickey, 
and Mickey Cochrane. 

National League: Frankie Frisch, Pie 
Traynor, Mel Ott, Paul Waner, Bill 
Terry, Gabby Hartnett, Car] Hubbell, 
and Dizzy Dean. 


Picking the Winners 


> This is the time of the year every 
baseball expert dusts off his crystal ball, 
stares into its glassy depths, sinks into a 
short trance, then comes up with his 
predictions for the big league races. 
Me? I’ve been a member of the 
crystal-ball league for the past 13 years. 
And I must admit I've been having a 
ball. My magic glass has uncovered 13 
out of the past 24 pennant winners for 


a whopping .525 average. What’s more. 
I've picked. the last six winners in a 
row! That's about as expert as you can 
get. 

O. K., so much for ancient history. 
What about the 1959 races? My magic 
ball tells me—the Yankees and the 
Braves. I think they'll be battling it in 
the World Series for the third year in 
a row. 

About the Bronx Bombers, I haven't 
a doubt. They’re loaded right down the 
line—hitting, fielding, pitching, and 
bench strength. The Indians are figured 
to give them the most heart-burn. Afte1 
all, they have four .300 hitters in the 
lineup, and a good pitching staff. 

As for the Tigers, look out! But that’s 
what everyone has been saying for years. 
Somehow, the Tiger stars can nevel 
put a good year together at the same 
time. 

Over in the National League, the 
Braves should cop their third straight 
pennant. They just have too much pitch- 
ing for the others. 

But I look for a real slam-bang pen- 
nant race. Remember how the Giants 
and the Pirates rushed up last year? 
And the Dodgers and the Reds are 
bound to improve. 

I think the key is going to be Warren 
Spahn. If the great Brave lefty can still 
win his 20 games at the age of 38, he 
should wrap up the flag for Milwaukee. 
If he falters, beware of the Giants or 
Pirates. 

Another grave Brave problem is sec- 
ond base. The Braves really started to 
move when they got Red Schoendienst. 
With Red out for the year and with re- 
serve Mel Roach a knee problem, second 
base has become a weakness. 

Anyway, my predictions may be 
found in the table on this page. 

—HermMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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WAM Tops, don’t miss. Mi “Good. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 


MAMeATHE DIARY OF ANNE 
FRANK (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
and directed by George Stevens.) 


Anyone familiar with the famous 
diary and play on which this movie is 
based is aware of the fate of the eight 
Jewish people who hid together in a 
loft in Amsterdam: Only Anne’s father 
survived the Nazi death sentences. 

This beautifully-made film opens 
with his return to the little attic. It 
takes on a glow of warmth and life as 


he reads his daughter's diary. Anne was | 
thirteen in 1942 when she, her parents | 

° ° | 
and sister, and another family of three | 


went into hiding. During that dreadful 
time the Nazis were daily sending 
hundreds of Jews to concentration 
camps and death. For two years these 


two families, later joined by a Jewish | 


dentist (Ed Wynn), lived together in 


constant fear of discovery by the Nazis | 
and of air raids by the Allies. But in | 


spite of this the Franks and _ their 
friends managed to retain a _ certain 
dignity and respect and sense of enjoy- 
ment of life. 


s A : on ee pote 


Millie Perkins as Anne 


Anne’s diary has become a living 
document of the survival of spirit over 
adversity; and the film visualizes this 
spirit with great intensity. Millie Per- 
kins is lovely as the adolescent girl— 
rebelling against adults, falling in love 
with Peter (Richard Beymer), and 
learning to appreciate the fine things 
of life even under brutal circumstances. 
Joseph Schildkraut is first-rate as her 
father; Gusti Huber is quite touching 
as her mother; and Lou Jacobi and 


Shelley Winters are lively as Peter's | 


parents. 
—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


(See Movie Check List, p. 39.) 








Piace: 
Busch Stadium—St. Louis 


Date: 


July 6, 1957 
Game: 


Cincinnati vs. St. Louis 


Play: 


Attempted Steal 


Player: 
Shortstop Al Dark* takes peg 
in a close one at second base. 


Spalding-made baseballs are the 
only baseballs ever used by the 
National and American Leagues! 


Glove: 
The glove in action is Spalding’s 
Al Dark Professional Model— 
$27.50. 
The only glove Al ever uses. 
You can own a fine Al Dark 
Autograph Model fielder’s glove, 
with most of the features of Al’s 
own glove, for only $12.95: full 
leather lining, rolled leather bind- 
ing, laced finger tips, laced-down 
palm, full welted, closed heel. 
Remember, all Spalding mitts 
and gloves are guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally. 
*Member of Spalding’s Baseball Advisory Staff 


§PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 




























































MEDICAL LABORATORY AIRLINE HOSTESS | SECRETARIAL 
BE AN 
MEDICAL + Katharine " bb 
ROMANCE! TRAVEL! ADVENTURE! 1 S 
Py pe sosTON 
TECHNOLOGY salary” $3,800. yr. ‘Short, nny euure—= as SECRETARIAL 
ome udy or Residen 4 tstanding training. Three 
» . TODAY for FREE information—F REE 230 Park Ave. i 
ONE-YEAR co-ed = I - practical courses. 
a} coupes apier pesesnal 1030 ‘Nicolet PMSCOMNELLATRCINE scHogt MONTCLAIR, W.J, One-Year Secretarial 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling Name. Age. Plymouth St.{ Liberal Arts-Secreterial (two years) 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- Address Tel. No PROVIDENCE 6 Special Course for College Women 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 City. State. 155 Angell St. Catalog: ENnotiment Dean 
Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions J ART 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE AIRLINE SECRETA L 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 RIA 
re zm wangarras, tevin ow 1! ELEWVELAND 
MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 
ene ee aeeee, coe institute of art GRACE DOWNS AIR CAREER 
nome 1780 Broadway (57 St.), N.Y.C. PL 7-8275 am PAINTING FASHION SCHOOL 





































SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING Now be an 
ta: INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN AIRLINE SECRETARY 
TY INTERIOR DESIGN  SILVERSMITHING in an executive capacity 
REAL JOB SECURI for LIFE! suquest ADVERTISING EWAMELING ’ De, your werk at, your ok 
dic: vian. C o clouds. rge, wel 
Be 2 medion: sochataion. Ae A 2 ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING pon a ana Ga 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS rooms, expert staff, eppeeeined 
vision. Big demand, good pay. Free dormitories, in block-long fire- 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio proof building. Enrcll today! 
Apr., July, Oct. G.L Approved. 1-YEAR COURSE INCLUDES: 
me me _ Catalog indicating 1. Gregg Shorthand 
6c bi grade. 2. Speed Typing 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE TEACHING 3. Complete Air Hostess 
of Medical Laboratory T q ‘ourse 
3414 East Lake Street $ Once “Administration 8. GymNICEtics 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION || | & Sizine\Fiving "°° | Poise ana Peronancy 
. Pena 
prepares young women 1. Teletypewriting Practice 
te teach in nursery school, ir ev —_ p serge | — 
=> IN 12 kindergarten, and primary gaa . ea 
Cecame a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN monres e 4-year accredited college GRACE DOWNS AIR CAREER 
gram combines liberal oot SCHOOL 
X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS and professional education. 477 First Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS ® Graduates qualify for N. Y. (Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) ORegon 9-6440 
Top paying positions warting for Franklin GrdQuates — one State Certificate. “ 
of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement e BS. in Ed 
National reputation for thorough traming. Extensively Equip- Degree in ucation. 
ped Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- Write or phone Director of Admissions 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 








Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 











Careers Ahead! 


No matter what career you are ; 
going into after your education is 
completed, one thing is sure: You'll . ' 











be better equipped for that career if 
you choose the right training for it 
The schools and colleges listed on ' 


this page can give you this training 
in such fields as secretarial, medical 
lab, art, teaching, airline hostess, etc. 


























: \ 
Take advantage of the free litera- ; 
ture offered by these schools describ- i 
tn deni FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY ing their courses and facilities. It | 
SPEEDWRITING SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEED RIT- could be one of the most important 
ING shorthand . the ABC’s of the alphabet! That's ings vou'll ever do—leading to the 
Shorthand Schools. why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, can be learned so oe Ps lle ged : I dt 1 th 
Write to us for quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN $1,000 MORE ind of training you neeG scr te P 
name of SPEED- the first year out of high school. With SPEED- career you want. Write today! 
WRITING WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand : ( 
SCHOOL nearest students are still struggling! SPEEDWRITING secre- | 
ou OF taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
y for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait Bu U S 
CONSULT until you graduate. Start putting a guarantee in your y e ° 
PHONE BOOK future NOW—with SPEEDWRITING shorthand! ° 5 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Savings Bonds 
. ‘ 











Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am making plans to enroll in a 
college where I can continue my inter- 
est in the piano and at the same time 
obtain a liberal education. Is this possi- 
ble in the eastP—H. B., Hancock, N. Y. 


A. There are many colleges in the 
United States that offer excellent op- 
portunities for the study of music 
along with an education in the humani- 
ties. In the east there are such schools 
as the Eastman School of Music, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York City. 


Q. I am very much interested in 


going into politics. What do you suggest 
I study in high school?—C. D., Warren- 
ton, Oregon. 


A. Your high school course should 
include English and social studies. At 
college you will want to major in poli- 
tical science and law. You should be 
prepared to join the political party of 
your choice as soon as you are able 
and work during its campaigns. 


Q. I should like to become a legal 
secretary.—D. M., N. Y. C.;.. . a court 
stenographer.—P. G., Seattle, Wash. 


A. Legal secretarial work is a spe- 
cialty learned on-the-job in a law office 
or studied in business schools. After 
you have developed your basic skill in 
stenography and typewriting, special 
instruction is available in the prepara- 
tion of legal forms and documents. A 
court stenographer requires great speed 
and skill in both stenography and type- 
writing. Most court stenographers are 
civil servants and must pass civil serv- 
ice exams, Inquire at your local court 
house for further information. 


Q. I want to be a writer. Are there 
courses other than those in journalism 
available in college?—D. G., Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 


A. Take courses in writing the short 
story, the essay, the magazine article, 
and the novel. Major in English. But 
most important—keep writing. 





Blemishes Go Away—Stay Away 
with New Noxzema Skin Lotion! 


Actually helps you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates 
as it penetrates —clears up ugly 
blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can! 


Unlike messy, drying “cover-ups,” new 
Noxzema Lotion is invisible on your skin, 
never dries or cakes, never causes ugly peel- 
ing. Instead it vanishes into your skin—medi- 
cates as it penetrates. 

Here’s how it works for you: Noxzema 
Lotion “uncorks” clogged pores and black- 
heads. Then it sends gentle antiseptic below 
the skin’s surface to kill blemish-causing 
bacteria by the millions—actually helps pre- 
vent re-infection as it works! 

In clinical tests 8 out of 10 cases of exter- 
nally-caused blemishes cleared up or re- 
markably improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! 

Get new, greaseless, stainless Noxzema 
Skin Lotion today. See how it actually helps 
you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin! 
Only 89¢ plus tax. 








“PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 
In rigidly controlled clinical 
tests, blemish sufferers washed 
morning and night with new 
Noxzema Lotion instead of soap. 
After washing, they applied more 
lotion as an invisible protective 
barrier. A team of 4 leading der- 
matologists reported these amaz- 
ing results: 
Dry Skin 100.0% cleared 
90.9% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Blackheads 88.3% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate. . . 85.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
b. Extreme . . . 66.7% cleared 
or remarkably improved 
What’s more, in every case, 
cleared-up blemishes did not re- 
turn with regular Noxzema Skin 
Lotion care. 





Another fine Noxzema product for skin beauty 
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EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE 


65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

2/2" by 3%” on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTOC™D 


BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA.. BROOKLYN 14.N.Y 
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Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 





J. Paut Sueepy’*, hair scientist, says: ‘Makes 
your hair look doggone handsome!” 
*of 131 So. Harris Hil' Ra., Williamaville, N.Y. 


Just a little bit 
ot Wildroot 
and...wOow! 


FOR 75 YEARS 
CHOICE OF THE 


CHAMPIONS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
now oat your dealers. 
Get your copy from 
him or send 10¢ 
direct to us (coin) 
to cover mailing. 
























LOUISVILLE 

SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” long) 50c each 







LOUISVILLE 
Pee PEN-PENCIL 
T 50c per set 


PalLLeRicH & BRADSBY CO., Lowisville 2, Ky., Dept. SMB-9 | 
| Pieese send me____Pen ond Pencil Sets @ 50< each | 
‘ __Miniature Bats @ 50c each | 
| _.Fomeus Slugger Yearbook @ 10c each 

| Nome_ — 
[ Address a 
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New stamps soon will be pouring 
out of Africa from a dozen self-govern- 
ing republics set up in the French Com- 
munity. This is a term used in France’s 
constitution to describe France and all 
French-controlled areas. 

Four of the new African states used 
the stamps of French Equatorial Africa 
in recent years, but once issued their 
own stamps: 

Central African Republic. As the 
colony of Ubangi-Shari it issued its own 
stamps until 1934. 

Republic of Chad. It was once a 
French colony known as Chad. 

Republic of Congo. Formerly a colony 
known as French Congo, it issued 
stamps until 1906. 

Gabon Republic. As a colony, Gabon 
issued stamps from 1886 until 1934. 

Four of the new African states used 
stamps of French West Africa until this 
year, but once had their own stamps: 

Republic of Dahomey. As a French 
colony, Dahomey issued stamps from 
1899 until 1945. 

Republic of Niger. The colony of 
Niger began issuing stamps in 1921. In 
1941 Niger began using stamps of 
French West Africa only. 

Senegal. As a colony, it issued its 
own stamps from 1887 until 1941. 

Sudanese Republic. As the colony of 
French Sudan, it issued its own stamps 
until 1941. 

The other new states of “French 
Africa” are: 

Republic of the Ivory Coast. As a 
French colony, it issued its own stamps 
from 1892 until this year. 

Malagache Republic. This island in 
the Indian Ocean was formerly known 
as Madagascar. The republic’s stamps 
will be inscribed “Malagache.” 

Mauritanian Islamic Republic. As a 
colony, Mauritania issued its own stamps 
from 1906 on. 

Voltaic Republic. This was formerly 
the colony of Upper Volta. It started to 
issue stamps in 1920. —Tony Simon 


Two for NATO 





To honor 10th anniversary of North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, Canada is- 
sued stamp above, left; Netherlands, 
stamp above right. (See Mar. 20 column.) 


Good Buy 
A dear old lady was taking her first 


train ride in many years, and when 
night approached, a porter came around 
with pillows. 

“How much are they?” the lady 
asked. 

“Twenty-five cents, ma’am.” 

“T'll take six,” she said as she dug in 
her purse. 

“Six, ma’am?” asked the amazed por- 
ter. 

“Certainly,” came the reply. “I could 
never get them that cheap in a depart- 


ment store.” 
The Balance Sheet 





SPORTSERVICE Sports editor answers your 
sport questions on history, 
stars, records and rules of all organized sports. 
Articles, biographies, and speeches at special 
rates. Enclose one dollar for any four questions. 


Box 447, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 





STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for fe a if the = 


er 
will send i ve in addition te any Bae - stamps, or 
stamps you pay for i in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
> any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper ind 





* corner of the envelope in ae you return “ 


stamps. If you are a beginner in stomp collecti 

ov should ask your parents’ advice before - 
a for stamps. If ony reader feels that a stamp 
advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an onswer. If necessary the reader may 
apocw peal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
ines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


S 
Smusstis Fuk svawPs F REE! 


Fabulous collection of stamp» showin 
























ory { in ORBIT, SPUTNIK 2 In 
CKET Flight, STRATOSPHE ere 





5 
sates METEOR Station, Radio Telescope, actual 


TV ive Station, Microscope, Microbe Hunter, BRUS- 
SELS. FAIR SET showing puppets, etc. All this is yours 
Free, to en luce our bargain approval offers. XTRA, 


48 PAGE STAMP DICTIONARY included. Send 10¢ to 
cover mailing costs 


STAMPEX CO., Box 47-HSC, wate Plaine, N. - ¥. 








»307 Different Stamps : 
ineluding India, China, Vatican, cieesta, 5c 

British Colonies, Japan, Africa, Scandina- 

via Pakistan, Newfoundland, Australia, Exceptionals, 
Unusuals. Only with approvals. LINCOLN STAMP 
COMPANY, St. Catharine's 262, Ontario. 














TERRIFIC {ty11 
BARGAIN! 

Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 

set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulatien—Plus 

large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 

postage, approvals included. 

EMPIRE STAMP CORP., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely fgg a. — American big -—- 
1 Dancer, ete. 
pany “capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mieke 


NORTH WEST PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Bet you haven't any stamps from this country!! We are 
pe Ring away an enslave mint North West Pacific islands 
stamp to all new approval applicants. 


VIKING, Great Neck 116, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 

o—“., Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 

























_A Rose by Any Other Name... 


Botanist: “Now this lovely flower 
right here belongs to the Aster family.” 
Visitor: “Oh, I see, and you're look- 
ing after it for them while they’re away 


on vacation.” 
Compact 


Last Straw 


“I didn’t mind our loca] postmaster 
opening my mail,” insists Herb Shriner, 
-comedian, “but I had to put my foot 


down when he started answering it.” 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Stuck! 


A man driving his 
through Europe turned into a 
narrow alley in one town and ended 
up where the alley was too narrow to 
let the car through and he could not 
back it out. 

He left the car and went down the 
street until he found a mechanic who 
spoke a little English. They went back 
to the car; the mechanic sized up the. 


Car 
very 


American 


39 | 


Retort 


Prue: “I heard you complaining to 
Mr. Mohle about the low grade you got 
on your test paper. What did he say?” 

Stu: “He said, ‘All entries are judged 
on the basis of accuracy and neatness, 
and the decision of the teacher is final!”” 


Travel Tag 


Whenever an animal is shipped on 


the Seaboard arid Western Airlines, in- | 


stead of the usual “Handle with Care” 
sign, the cage bears a special tag read- 
ing: “Handle with Love.” 


Coronet 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


NIA; T/AIL BBE/L/AIN/D 
NI ULT 0 
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photo, 


| wallet photos 
| inch photo is made on double- 


| paper 
| and return original. 
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Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


N. BONAPARTE, French G. I., says: 


“Wildroot conquersdry, unruly hair!” 


Justalittiebit > 
of Wildroot ¢£ ae 
and... WOW! t/ 


WALLET 3 [oS 





d any size gradvation 
snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
Each 2'/x3' 


silk 
We 


weight finish, portrait 
poy postage 
Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 





situation, shook his head, and said: fe 


“It is useless to try to remove that | 
car. I advise you to leave it where it | 
is and go look for a tenant. It is big} 
enough for a house and too big for a| 
car.” 


Monroe County (Wis.) Democrat 


Precious Time 
Asked by the quizmaster on a TV| 
show to name a great time saver, a 
woman contestant promptly answered: | 
“Love at first sight.” 
Quote | 


Football Tactics 
He (at a football game): “See that | 
man playing end? I think he'll be our | 
best man next year.” 
She: “Oh, this is so sudden.” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“i '“Tops, don’t miss. ii“ Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama— (D Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- | 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). | 


wvreYThe Unvanquished (Aparajito) | 
(D); The Shaggy Dog (C); Sleeping | 


Beauty (A); Nine Lives (D); Inn of the | ° 


Sixth Happiness (D); My Uncle, Mr. 
Hulot (C); Last Hurrah (D). 
“Pork Chop Hill (D); Tempest (D); 
Black Orchid (D); Mad Little Island (C); 
Up Periscope (D); I Was Monty’s Double 
(D). 

“No Name on the Bullet (D); Villa! 
(W); Restless Years (D). 

“Blood of the Vampire (D). 
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And for men who want a soothing shave... 


you're a MAN 


oil-enriched 


Mennen Foam Shave with exclusive Lubrasol. Unlike old- 
fashioned formulas, even those in modern push-button 
cans, Mennen Foam Shave replaces facial oils. Gives you 
a close, comfortable shave, a better looking shave. 
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THE REST IS UP TO YOU! 


Bet you enjoy getting behind the wheel of the 
family car and going places, like taking your crowd 
to the ball game. Did you ever stop to consider 
what a big responsibility that is? You’re in com- 
plete charge of the car and your friends’ very lives 
depend on how you handle it. 

Other people are helping you to drive safely. 
The automotive industry has come up with power 
brakes and power steering, bigger windshields and 
windows for better visibility, better roadability and 


GENERAL MOTORS 





improved lighting. Highway and traffic experts 
have contributed underpasses, interchanges, divided 
highways, and easy-to-read, day-night traffic signs. 
All of these improvements and more are making it 
easy for you to be a safe driver, but they mean 
little unless you cooperate. 

Safe driving is primarily your business, and it’s 
profitable, too! When your family knows that 
you’re careful with the car, you get to drive it 
more often! 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY -SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 
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preparing better citizens for tomorrow’s world... 


SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


1959-60 


your complete classroom program of national and world affairs 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS — Featured in 
each issue, a major article on current 
national affairs. A bill before Con- 
gress, latest economic trends, out- 
look for the 1960 elections—in SENIoR 
SCHOLASTIC, students get all the facts 

. meet the people . . . learn not 
only what is happening but why. 
(See sample student copy inside, 
page 12.) 


WORLD AFFAIRS—A new crisis brew- 
ing in Berlin . . . rebellions in West 
Africa, the Caribbean—wherever in 
the world the key news is breaking, 
your students are on the scene with 
Senior ScHo.astic. They follow the 
action in dramatic photos. They get 
facts from the stories behind the 
headlines. They learn how history 
and geography shape the news—to- 
day and tomorrow. (Page 8.) 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK — Pro 
and con discussions of important 
current issues—for debates, student 
forums or current affairs projects. 
Ideally suited for the class in Prob- 
lems of Democracy . . . SENIOR SCHO- 


Lastic sparks lively classroom dis- 
cussions, helps build habits of inde- 
pendent critical thought. (Page 6.) 


NEWS .. . Fast-reading, impartial 
coverage of the week's significant 
events. And the meaning: What's 
Behind It gives pertinent back- 
ground, points up major issues and 
long-range trends. (Page 18.) 


PEOPLE—Men and women in the 
news, others behind the scenes—a 
continuing human story through the 
year. Two features, “Newsmaker of 
the Week” and “World Personality,” 
spotlight key figures in U. S. and 
world affairs. 


GUIDANCE AND RECREATION — Ca- 
reer planning, sports, hobbies, “Boy 
dates Girl’—extra reasons why SEN- 
tor ScHOLasTic is so popular with 
students themselves. 


TESTING PROGRAM — Includes: (1) 
weekly test page based on the issue’s 
contents, plus a quick quiz on the 


news; (2) two 40-minute review 
tests each semester. 


WEEKLY SCIENCE FEATURES 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS—From atoms 
and automation to zoology and 
zymosis . . . the fascinating new 
world of science and what it means. 
Researched and written by experts, 
for teen-age level of understanding. 


HORIZONS OF SCIENCE—In labora- 
tories and workshops, at blackboards 
and drawing boards around the 
world, the frontiers of science are 
being pushed out into tomorrow. 
What lies ahead on the horizons of 
science and technology? This series 
of articles will explore the problems 
scientists and engineers now are try- 
ing to solve. Each article is a com- 
plete unit. Each deals with a major 
field in which breakthroughs are un- 
der way. Each not only reports what 
is in the test tube or on the drawing 
board, but also deals with the social 
and moral issues that will be created 
by the advance of science. 











FREE! 4 big Srcial James for Eroyy Stedeatl 


U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS AN- 
NUAL — Your Key to Understanding 
the News. Big 1959-60 edition—com- 
ing September 30—free to every 
student subscriber. Here’s the famous 
current affairs Annual they'll use all 
year, for maps and reference data, 
for backgrounds and summaries. . . 
a continuing study aid that adds 
meaning and perspective to each 
week’s news. Handsomely illustrated 
with maps, charts, photos and car- 
toons. 


Partial Contents 
1959 Highlights: Our Changing World 


Units on: Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin 
America, Middle East 


Twenty Fateful Years: 1939-1959 
United Nations 

Facts Around the World 

World Population and Resources 


Comparative Governments and Economic 
Systems 


International Trade 
Maps: 10 pages in color 


COMMUNISM AND AMERICA (Nov. 
11)— What are the nwt of 
Americanism? The objectives of 
communism? What are the crucial 
differences in basic political thought 
that divide the free world and the 
world of communism? This special 
issue explores the problems that un- 
derlie communism and America, un- 
derscores their implications, shows 
how we must think clearly and act 
responsibly if we are to preserve our 
free, democratic way of life. 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 10)—Latest, ex- 
pert guidance to help students choose 
a career and start preparing for it 
now. Contents will include voca- 
tional aptitude tests, lists of scholar- 
ships and free career pamphlets, 
special discussion of girls’ as well as 
boys’ careers. 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK—Con- 
gress, the Executive, the Courts (Feb. 
24)—The story of our American Gov- 
ernment, with emphasis on the new 
Congress—how it operates, how it 


affects our daily lives. Here are 


essential latest facts for reference, 
graphically illustrated . .. plus theory 
of our Government and how it re- 
lates to actual practice today. Of 
permanent reference value to every 
student, this big special issue gives 
you new help in bridging the gap 
between current news and the text- 


book. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—Sent free with 10 or more 
student copies as your Teacher Edition of SEN1oR 
Scuo.astic. Weekly lesson plans for Senior ScHO- 
LasTic, also education news, new equipment and 
methods, special TV-radio guide for teachers. 


1959-60 WORLD NEWS MAP— Up-to-the-minute, full- 
color, wall map (34” x 44”), designed for classes 
using SENIOR ScHo.astic. Prepared exclusively for 
Scholastic by the Hammond Map Company, under 
the supervision of our editorial staff. Free with 10 
or more student subscriptions. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK ( Edition II for 
grades 10, 11, 12)—64 illustrated pages, including: 
How to Study, How to Read Maps, Charts and 
Graphs, How to Read Newspapers and Magazines, 
How to Use the Library, How to Prepare a Term 
Paper. 10¢ each, up to the number of semester sub- 
scriptions—or twice the number of school-year sub- 
scriptions. 


MEETING THE TEST—Now in handbook form—Scho- 
lastic’s special series on standardized tests, prepared 
in cooperation with the Educational Testing Service 
College Boards, aptitude tests, scholarship quali- 
fying tests, etc... . how to prepare for them, their 
purposes, what the results mean and do not mean. 
10¢ each, available up to the number of semester 
subscriptions—or twice the number of school-year 
subscriptions. (This does not affect the number of 
Workbooks that may be ordered.) 
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STUDENT 
COPY OF 


SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


RESERVE YOUR COPIES 
WITH A TENTATIVE ORDER NOW 


Fill out the attached card, estimating 
the number of students you’ll have 
next fall. You may revise a 
“tentative” order any time up to 
three weeks after delivery of your 
first copies. You'll be billed only 
after your order is final. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC published 
weekly during the school year 
(30 issues). Subscription rates: 
5 or more subscriptions to one 
address—70¢ a stiident per 
semester, $1.40 per school 
year. 1-4 subscriptions sold 

on an annual basis only 

—$1.50 each. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 














Teaching Guide F 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Aloha Hawaii!—Fifty Stars for Uncle 
Sam (p. 12). In our national affairs 
article, we review Hawaii's successful 
struggle for statehood, examine current 
problems of the islanders, and weigh 
the significance of the 50th star in the 
light of our awakened interest in Asia. 

Yugoslavia—Caught Between Three 
Worlds (p. 8). In our world affairs article, 
we examine nationalism as a factor in 
Yugoslav history, and catch the last 
act of an international show in which 
Tito, on his flying trapeze, swings be- 
tween East and West. 

Is the Rating System Ruining TV? 
(p. 6). In our Forum Topic of the 
Week, we state the case for the satis- 
fied viewer who has developed square 
eyeballs watching Westerns and savor- 
ing other light TV fare. We argue, also, 
for more selective TV tasters who feel 
that advertisers measuring audience 
size are fitting TV for empty heads. 

Breakthroughs in Science — Albert 
Einstein (p. 16). If you are still mildly 
puzzled by relativity, we offer some 
help by presenting the man who dis- 
dained gray suits but whose gray mat- 
ter was applied to revolutionizing the 
scientific world. 


Hawaii (p. 12) 


American History 
Digest of the Article 


Hawaii, on the threshold of admis- 
sion to the Union, will be the 50th 
state. Since becoming a U. S. territory 
in 1900, Hawaii has applied repeatedly 
for statehood. Major reasons’ for the 
islands’ failure to gain admission have 
included distance from the mainland 
and its polyglot population. Speed of 
air transport has short-circuited the 
first objection, and Communist propa- 
ganda that we regard Asians as inferi- 
ors has been dealt a body blow by our 
action on the second objection. 

The islands will rank 47th in size 
among the states, but the average per- 
sonal income of the islanders is higher 
than that in 26 states. Sugar, pine- 
apples, and tourism are the important 
industries, in that order. The islands 
have no mineral resources, but the 
climate is helping to attract more busi- 
nesses. 

Admission of Hawaii—along with the 
shifting of population to the West—may 
affect our foreign policy, which has 
been based on Europe first and Asia 
second. It seems likely that the U. S. 
will become more conscious of Asia. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
significance of Hawaii's admission to 
the Union and to have them acquire 
more basic information about the 50th 
state. 


Assignment 

1. List briefly the major steps toward 
admission taken by Hawaii since the 
islands were discovered by Captain 
Cook. 

2. Account for the failure of Hawaii 
te gain admission prior to this year. 

8. (a) How do Hawaiians make a 
living? (b) Compare the standard of 
living in Hawaii with the standard in 
our state. 

4. Admission of Hawaii may have 
implications for our foreign policy in 
Asia, Discuss. 


Motivation 

Movie-makers picture Hawaii as a 
land of hula dancers. If you were film- 
ing a documentary picture of Hawaii 
today, what would you include in order 
to give people a truer picture of 
Hawaii? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why did the news that Congress 
had approved Hawaii's admission as the 
50th state set off such warm celebra- 
tions in the islands? 

2. If you had been in Congress, 
would you have voted for Hawaii's 
admission? Defend your vote. 

8. How does life in Hawaii compare 
with life in our state? 

4. How many of you would like to 


visit Hawaii (show of hands)? Why? 
5. Why was Hawaii of major interest 
to us in World War II? 
6. To what extent, if any, is the ad- 
mission of Hawaii likely to influence 
our foreign policy? 


Summary 

Almost a half-century has gone by 
since a new state was added to the 
United States. In a few months, how- 
ever, a 49th and a 50th star will be 
added to our flag. What significance. 
if any, is there to these new admissions? 


Things to Do 

1. Try a socio-drama in which an 
Alaskan and Hawaiian meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and talk about the past 
and future of their states. 

2. Class cartoonists can try their 
hands on a panel showing the steps 
Hawaiians have taken toward statehood 
from the time of Captain Cook’s dis- 
covery of the islands. This can be a 
joint venture. 

3. A map of the U. S. now presents 
a new problem to cartographers. How 
do you get the new states in without 
going off the page? Students can draw 
an outline map of the continental U, S. 
and show the relationship to Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


Yugoslavia (p. 8) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Yugoslavia emerged as a nation at 
the end of the First World War, when 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire was dis- 
solved. King Alexander, a Serb, be- 





TIPS FOR 


and English. 


to get a “90.” 


our democracy dynamic.—H.L.H. 





TEACHERS 


Is social studies a solid subject? Much is being said these days about 
“solid learnings.” It is comforting to know that social studies is being included 
among the solid subjects, along with mathematics, science, foreign language, 


Is the ground beneath us solid in all social studies classes? The earth 
shook a little, recently, when we heard a young fellow describe his social 
studies course as a “snap”—a place where all you have to do is talk a lot 


It is true that a lot of talking goes on in a lively social studies class. This 
is as it should be. But, if wild statements are permitted to go unchallenged, 
if exchanges of ignorance soar in a bull market, if a handful of students are 
permitted to dominate the discussion, we are on shaky ground. 

We are confident that social studies is included rightly among the 
solid learnings. Its place is assured when we encourage our pupils to read 
widely and to examine critically the written and the spoken word. Let us 
continue to emphasize that only an informed and active citizenry can keep 
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came virtual dictator of Yugoslavia. He 
was assassinated in 1934 by a Croat 
nationalist, but the change in monarchs 
did not help the impoverished peasants. 

When Prince Paul allied his country 


with Nazi Germany in 1941, he was 
overthrown by anti-Nazi members of 
the Yugoslav armed forces. German 


troops, thereupon, invaded the country. 
Resistance to the Nazis was led by 
Partisans under Tito and by a rival 
group of Chetniks under Mikhailovich. 
At the close of the war, the Partisans 
were in full control. 

Tito (Josip Broz), after overthrow- 
ing the monarchy, established a Com- 
munist dictatorship which was Russian- 
dominated until 1948 when Tito broke 
with Stalin. Since that time, Yugoslavia 
has received U. S. economic support, 
although rapprochement between Tito 
and Khrushchev has been hot and cold 
by turns. In general, the Yugoslav posi- 
tion has been neutralist, and “Titoism” 
is a nasty word in the Soviet Union and 
among well-crushed satellites. 

Our support of Tito continues to be 
controversial. Within Yugoslavia there 
are plenty of headaches—not the least 
of which are the lack of skilled workers, 
the cut in farm production due to last 
year’s drought, sharp criticism of the 
regime by the imprisoned but widely 
publicized Milovan Djilas, etc. 
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Here’s how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student's responsipility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF © 
SENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
















Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


April 17, 1959 


W orld Affairs Article: lraq—The thorn 
in the side of Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public, and how Iraq is meeting its 
problems. 

National Affairs Article: Automation 
Comes to the Classroom—tThe school of 
tomorrow in the age of technology; what 
it will be like; how it will work. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Education 
for the World We Want—Teen-age dele- 
gates from 34 foreign countries discuss 
this controversial problem. 

Breakthroughs in Science: George 
Washington Carver—He Brought Chem- 
istry to the Farm. 





Aim 

To help students understand Yugo- 
slavia’s relationship with the East and 
West, and to familiarize them with 
Yugoslavia’s internal problems under 
the Communist regime of Tito. 


Assignment 

1. Describe the circumstances under 
which Tito took power in Yugoslavia. 

2. Account for the falling out be- 
tween Tito and Stalin. 

8. U. S. economic aid to Yugoslavia 
is a sound investment made in our 
national interest. Do you agree? Sup- 
port your viewpoint. 


Discussion Questions 

1. During World War II the terms 
“Partisans” and “Chetniks” crept into 
our American vocabulary. What did 
they stand for? How did they clash? 

2. What factors do you think Tito 
took into consideration before breaking 
with Stalin? 

3. Tito seems to think of himself as a 
neutralist. What does this mean in the 
world today? 

4. If you were in Congress, would 
you vote for economic aid to Yugo- 
slavia? Defend your vote. 


The TV “Rating” System (p. 6) 


Economics, Problems of Democracy, Sociology 


In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
we present arguments on both sides of 
the question, “Has the emphasis on TV 
ratings lowered the quality of TV pro- 
grams?” 

TV ratings are measurements of the 
size of an audience watching a par- 
ticular TV show. The more people who 
watch a TV show, the higher its rating. 

Those who deplore the effect on TV 
of ratings argue that it forces producers 
of shows to cater to the lowest common 
denominator in public taste. Defenders 
of ratings hold that ratings are to TV 
what circulation figures are to news- 
papers and that the selective listener 
has plenty of worthwhile shows to 
watch. 









Discussion Questions 

1. What is your favorite TV pro- 
gram? Do you think it has a high rat- 
ing? Why? 

2. If you headed the advertising 
agency of an automobile manufacturer, 
which of the current TV programs 
would you want to advertise your prod- 
uct? Why? 

8. Which of the current TV pro- 
grams do you think caters to the taste 
of people with cultural values? Why? 

4. Do you think that emphasis on 
TV ratings is cheapening TV shows? 
Defend your viewpoint. 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Have TV ratings low- 
ered the quality of TV programs?” 
Three or four students can exchange 
views on the topic. One student can 
moderate the discussion. After the 
panelists have had their say, the class 
can ask questions of the panel or make 
comments from the floor. The modera- 
tor can summarize the discussion. 

2. Post “Look and Listen,” program 
notes on selected radio-TV features, 
which appears weekly in Scholastic 
Teacher, on the classroom bulletin 
board. Brief written reports on appro- 
priate radio-TV programs can be ac- 
cepted for “extra credit.” 


Albert Einstein (p. 16) 


World History, American History 


Breakthroughs in Science this week 
is devoted to the man whose name is 
synonymous with relativity. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What connection was there be- 
tween Einstein’s basic research and the 
atomic bomb? 

2. What does Einstein’s treatment by 
Nazi Germany tell you about that 
regime? 

3. Why were Einstein’s last years 
filled with concern about our world? 

4. If Einstein were alive today, do 
you think he would have reason to be 
less worried about the future of man- 
kind? Why? 


Things to Do 

If there is a physicist in the class 
brave enough to step forward to offer 
a simple explanation of one of Ein- 
stein’s contributions to the scientific 
revolution, don’t stop him. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 23) 
I. Hawaii: A. 1-d; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. B. 1-c; 
2-b; 3-b; 4-d; 5-a; 6-a; 7-b; 8-d; 9-d; 10-d. 
Il. Yugoslavia: A. 1-d; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. 
B. l-c; 2-b; 3-d; 4-a; 5-a; 6-d. 
Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-F. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., Apr. 9, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bell Telephone Hour: Fourth and final 
show in this interesting series is devoted 
to musical variety and dance. Gisele 
MacKenzie, Rosemary Clooney and Jose 
Ferrer offer popular and show tunes. 
Giorgio Tozzi and Nicolai Gedda of the 
Metropolitan Opera appear in a duet 
from Smetana’s comedy opera “The 
Bartered Bride.” Jose Iturbi plays the 
harpsichord and piano in selections by 
Rameau, Chopin and Liszt. Maria Tall- 
chief and Andre Eglevsky appear in a 
classical pas de deux. John Butler is 
rege cen Donald Voorhees directs 
the Bell Telephone Orchestra. 

Fri., Apr. 10, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Swing 
into Spring: Benny Goodman heads the 
cast for this hour-long musical review. 
Others appearing include Peggy Lee and 
Ella Fitzgerald. It will mark the silver 
anniversary of Goodman’s career as a 
bandleader. 

Sat., Apr. 11, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducts Handel’s “Concerto No. 13 in F 
major”; “The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale for Harpsichord,” with Lukas Foss, 
soloist; Lukas Foss’ “Symphony of Cho- 
rales”; and Wagner’s Overture to “Tann- 
haeuser.” Also Lukas Foss conducts 
from the piano Mozart's “Piano Concerto 
in C major, K. 467.” 

Sun., Apr. 12, 10:05 p.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Horace’s “Odes.” Apr. 19: 
Friedrich von Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell.” 
Apr. 26: Somerset Maugham’s “The 
Moon and Sixpence.” May 3: William 
H. Prescott’s “History of the Conquest of 
Peru.” May 10: Samuel Johnson’s “Ras- 
selas, Prince of Abyssinia.” May 17: 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Essays.” May 
24: Henry Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedi- 
ence.” May 31: Christopher Marlowe's 
“Dr. Faustus.” June 7: Mikhail Lermon- 
tov’s “A Hero of Our Times.” June 14: 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Autobiography.” 
June 21: Henri Frederic Amiel’s “Jour- 
nal.” June 28: Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 
(Check your local station because it may 
be carrying these a week earlier at an- 
other time period.) 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Apr. 11, 1:00 p.m. network. New York 
area 11:30 a.m., Sun., one-week delayed 
schedule (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Fires 
and Fire Fighting. Mr. Wizard shows 
Doug there are only three ways to put 
out a fire. Apr. 18: Overtones of Sound. 
Mr. Wizard and Betty Sue will investi- 
gate why a violin does not sound like a 
trumpet. Apr. 25: Siphons. Doug will 
find out that siphons need water and air 
to work, and Mr. Wizard will show him 
how to make a siphon that hiccups. May 
2: Active Metals. Betty Sue will find out 
why some metals burn and others ex- 
plode as she and Mr. Wizard investigate 
active metals. May 9: Friction and Its 
Elimination. Mr. Wizard will show Doug 
that friction is really more friend than 
foe. May 16: Seeds and Their Travels. 


Mr. Wizard shows Betty Sue that seeds 
get around in strange ways. May 23: A 
Most Unusual Material—Water. Doug 
will discover that there’s nothing else 
quite like it as he and Mr. Wizard in- 
vestigate the mysteries of water. May 
30: Hunting with the Microscope. Mr. 
Wizard and Betty Sue go on on a safari 
after “big” game more unusual than a 
gnu and potentially more dangerous 


Betsy Von Furstenberg, Gertrude Berg 
in “Trouble-in Law,” on U.S. Steel 
Hour Wed., Apr. 8, 10 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


than a lion. June 6: Crystals. Mr. Wizard 
shows Doug how to make homemade 
jewels from the pantry shelf. 

Sun., Apr. 12, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Science Fair.” Lynn 
Poole talks with young scientists about 
their es projects, e.g., the 
study of land snails of Maryland; ice- 
cube experiments interesting to soft- 
drink manufacturers; resistance of vari- 
ous metals to radioactivity. These are 
just a few of some 500,000 contributed 
to national science fairs, an activity that 
has grown rapidly from 13 area fairs in 
1950 to over 175 this year. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Videotaped from various prime evening 
times and dates over the Westinghouse 
stations, Youth Wants to Know: Pro- 
duced for Westinghouse by Theodore 
Granik. (KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; KYW- 
TV, Cleveland; WJZ-TV, Baltimore; 
KPIX, San Francisco; WBZ-TV, Boston; 
and also on WNEW-TV, New York; and 
WTTG, Washington.) This will be the 
first time that the TV series will be 
broadcast when most people are watch- 
ing. 

National Educational Television Release: 
Higher Education in the U.S.S.R.: “Is the 
Soviet system of education adequate 
and should it be adopted by other coun- 
tries?” Several leaders in American 
higher education visited Russia last sum- 
mer to find out answers to such ques- 
tions. Hear them discuss their first-hand 
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observations. Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, 
U. of ee = Dr. Gaylord P. Harn- 
well, U. of Pennsylvania; Dr. Deane 
Malott, Cornell; Dr. Keith Glennan, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
trator; Dr. Herman B Wells, Indiana U., 
and Dr. Frank Sparks, president of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education. 
Check your local ETV station for time 
and date. 

National Educational Television Release: 
Speaking of Russia. Carter Davidson, 
executive director of the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, shows film 
taken during his recent tour of the 
U.S.S.R. He examines Soviet factors in 
East Berlin, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
then explores Soviet life, institutions 
and regional nationalism. Produced for 
NET by WTTW, Chicago. 

Tues., Apr. 21, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “The Challenge of the 
Soviet Economy.” Apr. 28: “Inflation— 
Its Costs and Causes.” May 5: “Waging 
the Economic War—A Comparison.” 
May 12: “China—‘The Great Leap For- 
ward’.” May 19: “Algeria—Is U.S. Policy 
Losing North Africa?” May 26: “Africa 
—Continent in Ferment.” June 2: “The 
Image of America.” June 9: “Labor and 
the American Economy.” June 16: “Au- 
tomation and Unemployment.” June 23: 
“All Men are Created Equal?” June 30: 
“The Enemy Image.” 


DRAMA 


Wed., Apr. 8, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Gertrude Berg and Betsy 
Von Furstenberg star in Danny Simon's 
comedy “Trouble-in-Law.” An overly 
solicitous grandmother finds that her 
daughter resents her too frequent visits 
to the new baby. Grandma tries to prove 
her independence by getting her first 
job outside her home in 30 years. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. What is the 
source of the humor in the play? How 
does this kind of humor differ from slap- 
stick. 2. What is a “good” in-law or 
grandparent? Why are “the in-laws” a 
national joke in America? 3. Can you 
think of any countries where the grand- 
parent’s status is different from what it 
is in America? How has the grand- 
parent’s position in the American fam- 
ily changed since the 19th century? 
Why? 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Apr. 9, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
it to Beaver: “Beaver’s Hero,” in which 
the Beaver gets into trouble by claim- 
ing that his Dad was a hero of World 
War II. 

Sun., Apr. 12, 9:30 2. (ABC-TV) Dead- 
line for Action: “Atom at + en ll Re- 
porter Dan Miller (Dane Clark) goes to 
England to cover a naval review at Spit- 
head. He runs across a Royal Navy of- 
ficer who is fearful that an unfriendly 
nation will attempt to explode an A- 
bomb at the review. 

Mon., Apr. 13, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Bold 
Journey: “Jungle Survival,” story of 
how to live off the land in the wilderness 
of a Nicaraguan rain forest. Dana and 
Ginger Lamb, of Santa Ana, Calif., ex- 
perts in the arts of woodcraft, narrate 
the film of their adventures. They live 
for six months in the wilderness with 
only a few pieces of modern equipment 
to aid them. The Lambs demonstrate 
how they find food by watching what the 
monkeys eat and by i occa- 
sional wild turkey or pig. They also 
erect a primitive shelter to protect them 
from the torrential tropical rains. 

Fri., Apr. 17, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adven- 
tures of Rin Tin Tin: “Boone’s Commis- 
sion.” Left in command of Fort Apache 
when other officers are summoned to 
distant Fort Lincoln, ex-Corporal Boone, 
newly-commissioned as a_ lieutenant, 
rules the post according to the Officer’s 
Manual, and thereby courts an Indian 
attack. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





read for fun ree 


more books and better books, 
in the Teen Age Book Club 


Yes, teen-agers by the thousands are finding 
it’s fun to read. Many of these young people 
never bought a book before. Most of them had 
to be urged to read. But today they're discov- 
ering a new adventure in the Teen Age Book 
Club . . . choosing their own favorites from a 
wide range of fine books especially suited to 
teen-age tastes and reading needs. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

Each month students may choose from among 
sixteen 25¢ to 35¢ pocket-size books. There 
is no membership fee, no obligation to buy a 
specific number of books. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 
For every four books purchased, one book free, 
Members select dividends twice a year from 


special lists of popular titles. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


Reluctant reader, advanced reader . . . there’s 
the right book for everyone in these carefully 
graded selections. Books on hobbies and sports, 
drama, adventure, biography — among them 
many of the world’s great classics. And a fresh 
list every month holds students’ interest, keeps 
them eagerly reading all year long. 


CUBUR 


i 
" 


FREE KIT! 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR STARTING A 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB IN YOUR CLASS 


Bright, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
your Classes all about the Teen Age Book Club... 
show Student Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming selections, 
and a free sample book. 





BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


These experts in young people’s reading select the monthly offer- 
ings of the Teen Age Book Club: 


MARGARET SCOGGIN; Young People’s Specialist, New York Pub- 
lic Library; Instructor, Library School, St. John’s University, New York. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY; Former Professor of Library Science at 
Catholic University, now Head of the school library system of Fairfax 
County, Virginia; Past President of the Catholic Library Association. 


E. LOUISE NOYES; Member of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English; Former Head of the English 
Department, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California. 


MARK A. NEVILLE; Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English. 


CAMPBELL B. HUGHES; Editor, Books for Young People, The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. 1957 Chairman, Canadian Book 
Publishers Institute. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, in time for use next fall, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, plus a kit of classroom materials and free 
sample book. No cost or obligation, of course. 


Teacher’s Name 





School 








School Address. 


City. 

















